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We  Think  . . * 


WE  THINK  of  this  space  as  an 
editorial  outlet,  but  it  should 
also  serve  as  an  intake  for  alumni 
opinion.  The  new  readers  of  the 
Alumni  Magazine  ( and  they  are 
many)  should  raise  and  rephrase  the 
question;  it’s  not  what  we  think,  it’s 
what  you  think  — about  the  Maga- 
zine, about  the  Alumni  Association, 
about  Oberlin.  Let  us  know,  won’t 
you? 

Our  annual  Commencement  report 
fills  eight  inside  pages  this  month, 
with  additional  pictures  on  the  back 
cover.  We  tried  so  many  "first”  this 
year  that  we  undoubtedly  got  some 
"do’s"  confused  with  some  "don’ts” 
over  the  weekend. 

The  number  of  alumni  returning 
set  a post-war  record.  Over  700  fami- 
lies registered,  and  many  more  came 
without  telling  us.  We  scheduled  the 
Alumni  Luncheon  on  Saturday  and 
served  850  people.  The  outdoor 
Commencement,  another  striking  in- 
novation, was  eminently  successful, 
although  someone  murmured  some- 
thing about  luck.  The  faculty-alumni 
seminars  were  well-attended  and  well- 
received.  The  Alumni-Senior  Lun- 
cheon on  Friday,  with  the  senior  class 
in  charge  of  a short  but  hilarious  pro- 
gram, surprised  us  by  the  numbers  of 


alumni  and  seniors  it  attracted.  The 
activities  planned  for  alumni  children 
meant  fun  for  the  kids  and  freedom 
for  their  parents;  the  reaction  from 
both  wss  most  encouraging. 

Seven  reunion  classes  have  pub- 
lished or  are  publishing  class  direc- 
tories. Those  already  in  circulation 
have  produced  a happy  nostalgia. 

The  big  news  over  the  weekend, 
however,  was  the  announcement  of  a 
new  building  program  (see  page  4). 
The  program  grows  out  of  what  might 
have  become  serious  building  defici- 
encies. The  suggestion  of  an  over-all 
flexible  building  plan  was  made  at  a 
meeting  of  Trustees,  alumni,  and  fac- 
ulty last  September.  As  appropriate 
committees  studied  the  King  Build- 
ing location,  it  became  obvious  that 
this  was  only  a first  step  in  rebuild- 
ing and  that  the  College  should  know 
the  direction  of  future  steps  even  be- 
fore they  embarked  on  the  first  step. 
The  result  is  a visible  plan  for  build- 
ing location  and  a common  sense 
schedule  for  building  construction. 

We  have  been  crowing  about 
Oberlin's  vitality  for  some  time  now. 
The  College  faculty  committee  to 
study  the  problem  of  possible  expan- 
sion in  terms  of  curriculum  changes  is 
the  latest  academic  development  (see 
page  13).  We  think  that  the  new 
building  program  is  exciting  and  sat- 
isfying prima  facie  evidence  in  the 
bricks  and  mortar  division.  What 
do  you  think?  L.H.F.  Jr. 


OUR  COVER  shows  a picture  of 
Oberlin’s  first  outdoor  Com- 
mencement, held  on  the  plaza  of  the 
Sophronia  Brooks  Hall  Auditorium. 
In  the  right  background  is  the  new 
Inn-Motel. 

COMMENCEMENT  SPEAK  E R , 
Chester  L.  Bowles,  discussed  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy  and  the  proper  role 
of  America  in  world  affairs.  For  his 
optimistic  outlook  for  the  creation  of 
a publicly  accepted  foreign  policy, 
please  turn  to  page  6. 

WHEN  PRESIDENT  STEVEN- 
SON spoke  this  spring  at  the  AAU 
dinner  in  New  York  City  honoring 
Grover  Whalen,  he  unwittingly  stirred 
up  a hornet’s  nest  with  his  forthright 
comments  on  amateur  athletics.  We 
take  pleasure  in  reprinting  his  address 
in  this  issue.  See  page  10. 

OBERLIN  WAS  A PIONEER  in 
the  field  of  athletic  education  for 
women.  And  the  person  responsible 
for  this  was  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna, 
A.M.,  ’01.  Miss  Minnie  L.  Lynn,  ’28, 
writes  a most  interesting  account  of 
the  achievements  of  this  fascinating 
forerunner  of  the  modern  physical 
education  directors.  Please  turn  to 
page  22. 

THE  124th  COMMENCEMENT 
brought  some  three  thousand  alumni, 
parents,  and  friends  to  the  campus. 
For  a look  at  the  activities  that  high- 
lighted this  four-day  program  of 
events,  please  turn  to  page  14. 

FEATURED  ANNOUNCEMENT 
during  the  Commencement  week-end 
was  the  news  that  the  trustees  had 
given  the  green  light  to  a $10,000,000 
building  program  which  would  see,  in 
its  initial  stages,  the  demolition  of 
Rice,  Warner,  Sturgess,  and  the  old 
Second  Church.  For  a full  story  of 
the  projected  construction  scheduled 
for  an  immediate  start  please  turn  to 
page  4. 

WE’D  LIKE  TO  TAKE  this  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a low  bow  in  appreci- 
ation of  the  untiring  efforts  of  Col- 
lege Photographer  A.  E.  "Pinky” 
Princehorn  and  Andrew  "Andy”  Sto- 
fan,  whose  excellent  photographs  of 
Commencement  activities  contribute 
so  much  to  this  issue. 


FOR  JULY  1957 
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BUILDING 


Sturges  Hal],  built  in  1884  to  provide  rooms 
for  the  literary  societies,  with  an  art  gal- 
lery on  the  second  floor,  is  first  on  the  list 
for  demolition.  Speech  classes  now  housed 
there  will  be  moved  to  a wing  to  be  added 
to  Hall  Auditorium. 


Warner  Hall,  constructed  in  1884 
and  now  a veritable  firetrap,  is  to 
be  razed  to  make  way  for  the  new 
King  Memorial  Hall. 


A BUILDING  PROGRAM  of  far- 
reaching  significance  was  an- 
nounced at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  dur- 
ing Commencement  Week-end  by 
President  William  E.  Stevenson.  The 
program,  approved  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  at  their  June  meeting,  calls 
for  a seven-year  construction  and 
modernization  of  the  academic  build- 
ings of  the  College  and  Conservatory 
at  an  estimated  cost  of  $10,000,000. 

The  trustees  authorized  immediate 
construction  of  the  first  phase  of  the 
program  to  be  completed  by  August, 
1962,  at  a cost  of  approximately  five 
and  a half  million  dollars.  This  phase 
involves  the  following  steps: 

1.  A new  science  building  to  be 
built  on  Lorain  Street  between 
Severance  Chemical  Laboratory, 
which  will  be  renovated,  and 
Woodland  Avenue.  The  new 
building  will  house  zoology,  bot- 
any, and  chemistry,  and  the  reno- 
vated Severance  Laboratory  will 
take  care  of  psychology.  Part  of 
this  construction  is  left  for  Phase 
II. 

2.  An  addition  to  the  Sophronia 
Brooks  Hall  Auditorium  to  fur- 
nish classrooms  for  the  speech  de- 
partment, and  the  demolition  of 
the  department’s  present  quarters, 


Sturges  Hall,  oldest  building  on 
the  campus  (1884). 

3.  Demolition  of  the  old  Second 
Church  now  in  use  as  a zoological 
laboratory,  and  the  building  of  a 
new  Conservatory  of  Music  on  the 
site  formerly  occupied  by  Sturges 
Hall  and  Second  Church.  The  de- 
mands of  space  may  require  the 
tearing  up  of  College  Place  and 
adjacent  buildings  so  that  con- 
struction of  the  Conservatory 
building,  along  with  the  neces- 
sary parking  lot,  can  extend  up  to 
the  Methodist  Church  on  South 
Professor  Street. 

4.  Demolition  of  Warner  and  Rice 
Halls,  constructed  in  1884  and 
1910  respectively,  and  construc- 
tion on  this  site  of  the  Henry 
Churchill  King  Memorial  Build- 
ing to  provide  classrooms  and 
faculty  offices  for  the  social  sci- 
ences and  humanities. 

5.  Abandonment  and  sale  of  Wester- 
velt  Hall  on  South  Main  Street, 
the  former  high  school  building 
which  was  converted  in  1927  to 
college  classroom  use. 

The  second  phase  of  the  building 
program,  scheduled  for  completion  by 
August,  1964,  includes  the  following: 

1.  A new  Men’s  Gymnasium  and 
Pool  to  be  constructed  at  the 
southeast  corner  of  the  athletic 
field  and  an  addition  to  the  Hales 
Memorial  Women’s  Gymnasium. 

2.  Demolition  of  the  present  Men’s 
Gymnasium  and  the  construction 
of  a new  College  Library  close  to 
that  site. 

3.  Demolition  of  Peters  Hall  (possi- 
bly). 

4.  Renovation  of  the  present  Car- 
negie Library  as  a public  Library, 
Reading  Rooms,  Theological  Li- 
brary Annex,  and  storage  rooms. 

5.  Completion  of  the  Science  Build- 
ing. 

This  expanded  building  program  is 
the  result  of  recommendations  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  by  architect  Doug- 
las Orr,  employed  by  the  College  this 
vear  to  make  an  over-all  study  of  the 
future  needs  of  the  institution  and  to 
furnish  a master  plan  for  the  addition 
and  modification  of  the  physical  plant. 

In  commenting  on  the  action  of  the 
trustees,  President  Stevenson  said: 
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"All  of  us  are  extremely  happy  with 
this  decision  of  the  trustees  to  move 
promptly  ahead  in  meeting  urgent 
building  needs.  We  found  that  the 
decision  as  to  the  best  site  for  the 
new  memorial  building  to  Henry 
Churchill  King  could  not  be  made 
until  problems  of  long-range  campus 
planning  had  been  squarely  faced.  We 
now  have  a carefully  studied  and  well 
integrated  plan,  and  the  trustees  are 
determined  to  get  on  with  the  whole 
program  of  construction  of  academic 
building  just  as  fast  as  circumstances 
will  permit.” 

Financing  the  seven-year  program 
the  trustees  hope  can  be  accomplished 
by  new  capital  gifts  from  a stepped- 
up  development  program.  To  this 
end  the  trustees  authorized  the  expan- 
sion of  the  present  development  de- 
partment, to  be  headed  by  a new  Col- 
lege administrative  officer.  To  avoid 
delay  in  construction  the  trustees  an- 
nounced that  they  were  prepared  to 
use  capital  funds  of  the  College  as 
they  may  be  needed  to  get  the  pro- 
gram under  way.  Corporate  and 
foundation  grants  and  individual  gifts 
will  be  encouraged  to  assist  the  College 
with  the  first  phase  of  the  program. 

Estimated  costs  for  the  respective 
buildings  are  as  follows: 

Phase  I: 

(1)  Science  Building  — $1,680,000. 

(2)  Addition  to  Hall  Auditorium  — 
$280,000. 

(3)  Conservatory  Building  — 
$2,250,000. 

(4)  Severance  Lab  Renovation  — 
$85,000. 

(5)  King  Building  — $1,250,000. 
Phase  II: 

( 1 ) Men’s  Gymnasium  and  Pool  — 

$1,100,000. 

(2)  Addition  to  Women's  Gym  — 

$120,000. 

(3)  Science  Building  Completion  — 
$720,000. 

(4)  New  Library  — $2,000,000. 

(5)  Renovation  of  Carnegie  Library 
— $145,000. 

Demolition  costs  are  in  addition  to 
the  above  extimates,  offset  somewhat 
by  money  gained  from  the  sale  of 
Westervelt  Hall. 


Trustees  authorize  ten  million  dollar 
construction  program  to  start 
immediately 


Second  Congregational  Church  constructed  in  1867-70,  one  of  Oberlin’s  oldest 
landmarks,  is  slated  for  demolition  along  with  Sturgis  Hall  to  make  way  for 
the  new  Conservatory  building.  It  lost  its  steeple  in  1927  when  it  was  con- 
verted into  a zoological  laboratory. 


FOR  JULY  1957 


Realism  Versus  Moralism 

in 

Foreign  Affairs 


A foreign  policy  that  disregards  moral  facts 
will  prove  unrealistic  in  the  long  haul 


By  CHESTER  BOWLES 


Following  is  the  Commencement  Address  delivered  June  10, 
1957,  at  the  124th  Commencement  of  Oberlin  College. 

APPROACH  TODAY'S  TASK  with  some  hesitation. 
The  years  since  I graduated  from  college  in  the  middle 
20's  have  seen  the  most  extraordinary  period  of  physical 
and  technological  growth  in  history.  The  pace  of  this  ma- 
terial change  has  far  outstripped  the  capacity  of  my  genera- 
tion, thus  far  at  least,  to  deal  with  its  social  and  political 
implications  in  world  affairs. 

I am  confident  that  your  approach  to  this  fast  shrinking 
world  which  we  are  destined  to  share,  for  better  or  for 
worse  with  nearly  a billion  Russians  and  Chinese,  will  be 
fresher,  more  positive,  and  less  cluttered  than  our  own. 

The  truly  decisive  questions  for  the  future  involve,  of 
course,  the  relations  of  us  Americans  with  other  peoples 
throughout  the  world.  Past  generations  considered  such  rela- 
tions marginal.  They  could  either  take  them  or  leave  them 
alone.  For  more  than  a century  they  left  them  alone. 

It  took  World  War  II  to  persuade  most  Americans  that 
our  modern  world  is  politically,  economically,  and  mili- 
tarily interrelated.  There  are  now  few  who  do  not  agree, 
for  instance,  that  a Soviet  threat  to  the  Middle  East  in- 
evitably will  affect  our  own  interests  and  must  therefore 
be  counteracted. 

Yet  the  very  methods  by  which  we  strive  to  meet  the 
challenge  testify  to  the  lingering  appeal  of  isolationism, 
adapted  though  it  now  be  to  jet  nuclear  technology. 

For  150  years  our  Eastern  Seaboard  had  been  studded 
with  defenses  to  keep  our  friends  the  British  at  a safe 
distance  from  American  shores.  As  recently  as  1940  these 
coastal  defenses  we  re  fully  manned. 

The  experience  of  the  Second  World  War  induced  us  to 
extend  our  defense  arrangements  to  Central  Europe.  Later 
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by  means  of  the  Bagdad  Pact  we  pushed  them  across  the 
Middle  East:  then  through  SEATO  to  Southeast  Asia  and 
up  the  East  China  coast  to  the  Aleutians. 

Recently  it  was  confidently  asserted  that  this  complex 
of  alliances,  bases,  and  defense  concentrations  provides  "an 
impenetrable  wall  of  nuclear  air  power  around  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China."  This  easy  assumption  that 
we  can  fence  off  any  threat  to  our  security  by  a purely 
military  approach  strikes  me  as  much  too  optimistic.  The 
challenge  we  now  face  goes  far  beyond  our  capacity  to 
keep  Communist  military  power  from  overrunning  areas 
which  are  important  to  American  interests,  vital  though 
we  know  that  capacity  to  be. 

Bonds  of  Understanding 

Not  only  military  defense  but  the  survival  of  our  democ- 
ratic society  has  become  directly  related  to  what  people 
on  distant  continents  think  and  feel.  Unless  we  can  create 
common  bonds  of  understanding  and  purpose  with  the 
bulk  of  mankind  our  far-flung  defense  efforts  may  ulti- 
mately turn  out  to  be  as  ineffective  as  the  Chinese  Wall 
and  the  Maginot  Line.  And  unless  a substantial  majority 
in  both  political  parties  come  to  see  the  need  for  such 
understanding  the  essential  policy  actions  will  not  be  forth- 
coming. 

Let  us  consider  the  first  of  these  two  requirements  for 
an  effective  American  foreign  policy;  a more  broadly  con- 
ceived approach  to  world  relationships  which  places  much 
greater  emphasis  on  people  and  the  ideas  which  move  them 
to  action. 

Before  the  First  World  War  the  democratic  principles 
on  which  our  society  is  based  were  everywhere  confidently 
on  the  offensive.  There  were  few  who  did  not  assume 
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that  the  central  importance  of  the  hu- 
man individual  would  ultimately  be 
accepted  on  every  continent. 

In  Central  and  Western  Europe  the 
governments  were  more  democratic 
than  not.  In  Czarist  Russia  there  was 
increasing  democratic  ferment.  Sun 
Yat  Sen  was  holding  out  the  promise 
of  a democratic  China.  In  South  Afri- 
ca Gandhi  was  testing  the  democratic 
techniques  which  ultimately  were  to 
set  India  free.  All  over  the  world, 
wherever  change  was  in  the  making, 
it  was  in  behalf  of  expanding  dignity 
and  opportunity  for  the  individual. 

Today  these  democratic  principles 
are  under  heavy  pressure.  In  Russia 
and  China,  with  one-third  of  the 
world's  population,  they  are  officially 
repudiated.  In  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  they  are  seriously  questioned. 

If  they  are  finally  rejected  by  the 
bulk  of  mankind  it  is  only  a question 
of  time  before  they  will  be  destroyed 
here  in  America.  Deprived  of  reliable 
allies  and  access  to  overseas  air  bases 
and  resources  our  military  defenses 
would  be  undermined.  In  an  effort 
to  achieve  bare  survival  we  would  soon  become  a garrison 
state  in  which  the  Bill  of  Rights  would  be  an  early  cas- 
ualty. 

A primary  objective  of  American  policy,  therefore,  must 
be  the  strengthening  of  democratic  forces  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.  This  calls  for  encouragement  and  support  to  others 
who  share  our  faith  in  free  institutions,  and  a consistent 
demonstration  on  our  part  of  their  dynamism  and  work- 
ability. 

If  this  is  a fair  statement  of  the  challenge,  future  his- 
torians will  be  hard  pressed  to  explain  the  narrowness  and 
sterility  of  our  present  response.  Our  insistence  on  a 
powerful  defense  flows  logically  from  the  growth  of  Soviet 
military  power.  But  the  expedience  of  American  diplo- 
macy in  many  critical  situations,  our  readiness  to  sacrifice 
traditional  principles  for  doubtful,  short  term  advantage, 
and  our  failure  to  seize  the  leadership  in  the  struggle  for 
peace,  will  leave  them,  I believe,  sorely  puzzled. 

It  will  strike  them  as  particularly  strange  to  see  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  who  more  than  any  man  in  our  century  raised 
his  country  to  world  leadership,  criticized  for  the  very 
idealism  and  vision  which  brought  him  and  his  fellow 
Americans  so  dramatically  in  tune  with  mankind. 

Now  what  lies  behind  this  strange  contradiction  be- 
tween the  ideas  which  we  seek  to  protect  and  the  methods 
by  which  we  strive  to  protect  them?  The  answer,  I be- 
lieve, lies  in  our  failure  to  adapt  the  19th  Century  con- 
cepts of  diplomacy  to  our  new  age  of  almost  instant  com- 
munication, rapidly  increasing  literacy,  and  an  explosive 
agricultural  and  industrial  technology  that  is  profoundly 
affecting  the  lives  and  attitudes  of  two-thirds  of  the  world’s 
people. 

Those  who  criticize  the  narrowness  and  inadequacy  of 
our  present  policies  have  a clear  responsibility  to  offer 
their  own  prescriptions.  This  is  made  more  difficult  be- 
cause even  among  the  most  responsible  of  these  critics 
there  is  some  disagreement  even  on  first  principles. 

For  instance,  several  respected  and  articulate  observers 
with  considerable  influence  in  academic  circles  make  two 
closely  related  points  about  which  I have  my  own  grave 
doubts:  (1)  In  developing  and  administering  foreign 

policy  we  face  a clear  choice  between  a "realistic"  and  a 
moralistic  approach.  (2)  The  creation  of  an  effective 


policy  through  democratic  procedures 
verges  on  the  impossible.  Their  rea- 
soning is  as  follows: 

"American  interests  abroad  can  suc- 
cessfully be  defended  only  by  the  bold 
and  astute  manipulation  of  'American 
power’  which  stems  primarily  from 
our  military  striking  capacity,  indus- 
trial resources,  raw  materials,  geog- 
raphy, communications  and  defense 
arrangements  with  friendly  govern- 
ments. 

"The  development,  coordination, 
and  realistic  application  of  these  ele- 
ments of  power  is  not  a simple  mat- 
ter. Because  world  relations  are  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux,  what  constitutes 
’realism’  one  month  may  be  quite 
unrealistic’  the  next.  Inevitably  the 
public  becomes  confused  by  the  tacti- 
cal twists  and  turns  required  to  meet 
these  changing  conditions.  This  creates 
political  pressures  which  are  often  ir- 
rational and  destructive. 

"If  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  could  be  delegated  to  highly 
trained  and  experienced  specialists, 
protected  in  some  way  from  the  irre- 
sponsible questioning  of  Congressmen  and  the  public,  we 
could  successfully  cope  with  the  present  world  situation. 
The  record  of  the  British  Foreign  Office  elite  in  the  19th 
Century  illustrates  the  possibilities.  With  its  keen  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  the  nature  of  power  it  was  able  to 
maintain  peace  for  nearly  a century  between  the  Napol- 
eonic Wars  and  the  Kaiser’s  invasion  of  Belgium  and 
France. 

"This  achievement  contrasts  strikingly  with  American 
failures  in  Asia  and  Europe  where  our  futile  Chinese  'Open 
Door’  policy  and  Wilson’s  ’visionary’  assumption  that 
global  peace  could  be  secured  by  the  League  of  Nations 
made  Pearl  Harbor  and  World  War  II  inevitable. 

"Because  the  American  people  and  the  Congress  will 
continue  to  exert  an  important  and  often  decisive  in- 
fluence on  the  formation  of  foreign  policy  the  outlook  is 
for  a succession  of  'brinks’  and  the  steady  deterioration  of 
American  power  and  influence  in  world  affairs.” 

A False  Issue 

Although  I understand  the  frustration  of  these  critics 
and  indeed  often  share  it,  I cannot  accept  either  their  pes- 
simism or  the  assumptions  out  of  which  it  has  evolved. 
Unless  I am  profoundly  mistaken,  they  underestimate  both 
the  creativeness  of  American  democratic  society  and  the 
nature  of  the  world  forces  with  which  we  must  now  con- 
tend. 

Moreover,  the  conflict  which  they  assume  between  "real- 
ism" and  "moralisin''  in  the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy  is,  I believe,  a false  issue.  In  our  present  day  world 
any  approach  to  other  nations  and  peoples  that  continues 
to  disregard  moral  factors  will  surely  prove  unrealistic  for 
the  long  haul.  What  is  needed  is  a balance  between  prin- 
ciples and  the  more  traditional  concepts  of  power. 

The  failure  of  the  "Open  Door"  in  China,  for  instance, 
was  not  due  to  its  "moralism,”  but  to  the  fact  that  a whole 
succession  of  American  leaders  failed  to  grasp  its  military 
and  political  implications.  The  inadequacy  of  the  League 
of  Nations  was  not  due  to  Wilsons  faith  in  principles, 
but  to  our  failure  to  implement  his  faith  by  participating 
in  a European  security  system. 

The  present  loss  of  American  influence  abroad  may  be 
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explained,  I believe,  by  our  swing  to  the  other  extreme. 
In  Europe  following  World  War  II  we  were  brilliantly  suc- 
cessful. But  in  Asia  and  Africa  we  have  lost  ground  stead- 
ily. 

Reasons  for  Failure 

There  are,  I believe,  two  reasons  for  this  failure:  First, 
we  have  gravely  underestimated  the  decisive  role  which  the 
peoples  of  these  two  vast  continents  are  destined  to  play 
in  world  affairs,  and,  second,  we  have  failed  to  understand 
the  forces  and  ideas  which  shape  their  thinking. 

On  the  assumption  (which  I believe  to  be  false)  that 
our  NATO  alliance  could  not  survive  a clear  expression 
of  our  traditional  anti-colonialism  we  abandoned  on  several 
occasions  the  principles  which  had  led  a whole  new  gen- 
eration of  dedicated,  Western-educated  Asian  and  African 
leaders  to  look  to  America  for  leadership. 

When  we  contributed  three  billion  dollars  in  military 
equipment  in  a futile  attempt  to  bolster  the  French  politi- 
cal and  military  position  in  IndoChina  we  associated  our- 
selves in  the  Asian  mind  with  a discredited  and  doomed 
French  colonialism.  When  we  sought  to  strengthen  our 
arguments  for  an  air  base  agreement  with  Portugal  by  as- 
serting that  unlike  old  British  India,  Goa  is  not  really  a 
colony  at  all  but  part  of  Portugal,  we  helped  to  confirm 
the  suspicion  that  we  had  deserted  our  own  traditions. 

When  we  assume  in  Congressional  debates  that  Ameri- 
can foreign  aid  dollars  can  assure  the  loyalty  of  our  allies 
and  friends  and  spare  those  feudal  leaders  who  are  pre- 
pared to  follow  American  leadership  the  turmoil  and  sacri- 
fice of  overdue  internal  reform,  we  cause  further  resent- 
ment among  those  Asian  and  African  leaders  who  are 
likely  to  carry  the  most  weight  in  the  long  haul. 

In  situation  after  situation  we  have  concentrated  our  ef- 
forts on  the  traditional  aspects  of  power  which  have  shaped 
world  events  in  the  past.  In  the  process  we  have  under- 
estimated the  impact  of  the  new  technology  of  develop- 
ment and  communications  which  is  now  arousing  the  most 
remote  Asian  and  African  villages,  and  ignored  the  extent 
to  which  people  and  ideas  have  added  important  new  di- 
mensions to  the  age-old  struggle  for  peace  and  stability. 

What  people  of  Asia,  Africa,  Europe  and  South  Ameri- 
ca expect  of  us  is  no  more  and  no  less  than  a consistent, 
practical  application  to  present-day  world  problems  of  our 
deep-rooted  American  concepts  of  freedom,  human  dig- 
nity, and  economic  growth.  And  today  they  are  generally 
convinced  that  we  have  let  them  down. 

This  failure  of  American  political  leadership  to  strike 
an  effective  and  convincing  balance  between  the  military 
and  human  factors  has  also  served  to  create  a dangerous 
gap  between  those  who  make  and  administer  American 
foreign  policy  and  the  citizens  whom  they  represent.  It 
is,  I believe,  responsible  for  the  growing  assumption  that 
democratic  procedures  are  incapable  of  providing  effec- 
tive solutions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  most  Americans  have  come  to 
believe  that  foreign  policy  is  beyond  their  understanding. 
The  Congressional  battle  this  spring  over  our  defense  bud- 
get, the  United  States  Information  Service,  and  foreign  aid 
aroused  only  the  most  casual  public  interest. 

But  does  this  really  mean  that  an  effective  foreign  policy 
under  a democratic  government  in  our  complex  present- 
day  world  has  become  an  impossibility?  Does  British  ex- 
perience in  the  19th  Century  demonstrate  that  the  only  way 
out  is  to  trust  foreign  affairs  to  an  elite?  Far  from  demon- 
strating the  inadeqtiucy  of  the  democratic  procedures,  I be- 
lieve this  experience  offers  persuasive  testimony  to  their 
potential  effectiveness  in  creating  consistency  and  balance. 

Traditional  British  Objectives 

By  and  large  the  British  Foreign  Office  was  directed 


and  manned  during  this  critical  century  by  extremely  com- 
petent people.  Yet  they  did  not  so  much  create  British 
foreign  policy  as  to  administer  it.  The  policy,  itself,  had 
evolved  out  of  the  democratic  experience  of  the  British 
people  in  terms  of  clear-cut  and  thoroughly  understood 
objectives  and  standards. 

If  a stevedore  on  the  docks  of  Liverpool  in  1820  or  1880 
or  1900  were  asked  what  Britain  was  seeking  in  world  af- 
fairs he  would  have  had  little  difficulty  in  answering.  "We 
have  three  objectives,”  he  might  say.  "First,  to  make  sure 
that  British  shipping  has  freedom  of  the  seas;  second,  to 
protect  the  lifeline  to  India  and  the  Empire;  third,  to  makt 
certain  that  no  power  or  group  of  powers  assumes  control 
of  Europe.” 

These  three  primary  British  foreign  policy  objectives 
had  been  established  by  trial  and  error  over  the  years.  Be- 
cause they  were  deeply  rooted  in  the  British  consciousness, 
there  was  little  room  for  Foreign  Office  free-wheeling. 

The  role  of  the  British  navy  in  maintaining  freedom  of 
the  seas  for  British  shipping  had  been  traditional.  Be- 
tween 1713  and  1914  the  British  fought  four  wars  to 
maintain  a favorable  power  balance  in  Europe.  A succes- 
sion of  able  British  colonial  administrators  successfully  re- 
buffed Czarist  pressure  towards  the  Middle  East,  Afghanis- 
tan, and  India.  There  were  few  British  families  which 
had  not  been  personally  and  directly  touched  by  these  ac- 
tivities. 

The  limited  policy  framework  within  which  the  Foreign 
Office  was  required  to  work  may  indeed  be  underscored 
by  a single  question.  What  would  have  happened  if  the 
secretariat  had  announced  its  intention  of  cutting  the 
British  fleet  in  half;  or  if  it  had  ignored  the  Kaiser’s  in- 
vasion of  Belgium  and  France  on  the  ground  that  British 
security  was  not  concerned? 

The  evidence  seems  to  be  persuasive  that  the  success  of 
British  foreign  policy  during  this  critical  century  lay  not 
alone  in  the  skillful  day  to  day  diplomacy  of  Foreign  Of- 
fice experts,  but  on  the  degree  to  which  Britain’s  interests 
and  foreign  policy  objectives  were  democratically  under- 
stood and  supported  by  the  British  people.  Periodic 
changes  in  government  affected  foreign  policy  in  matters 
of  emphasis  but  left  these  deep  rooted  objectives  un- 
touched. 

American  foreign  policy  will  start  to  make  sense  in  the 
next  decade  only  as  it  becomes  democratically  based  on 
equally  practical  and  understandable  concepts.  These  con- 
cepts will  differ  from  those  of  19th  Century  Britain  in  at 
least  one  respect.  Because  the  influence  of  people  and 
ideas  in  the  underdeveloped  areas  will  continue  to  grow 
rapidly  with  the  improvement  in  education  and  communi- 
cations, they  must  offer  more  than  lip  service  to  the  univer- 
sal principles  which  provided  the  motive  power  for  our 
own  growth,  and  which  now  exert  a profound  influence  on 
the  peoples  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Nor  is  public  support  for  a workable  American  foreign 
policy  beyond  our  reach.  On  the  contrary,  I believe  that 
the  American  people  right  now  are  much  closer  to  agree- 
ment on  a workable  set  of  objectives  in  world  affairs  and 
the  approach  by  which  these  objectives  can  best  be  achiev- 
ed than  is  generally  realized.  Let  me  list  what  I believe 
to  be  five  areas  of  near  agreement  in  descending  order  of 
public  acceptance. 

Five  Areas  of  Agreement 

First,  a very  substantial  majority  of  Americans  are  con- 
vinced that  under  today's  conditions  a major  war  would  be 
a catastrophe.  Before  the  development  of  modern  weapons 
we  might  in  some  marginal  situation  benefit  by  armed  con- 
flict. Indeed  it  may  be  said  that  in  at  least  two  wars  we 
did  so  benefit. 

In  this  age  of  nuclear  weapons,  however,  war  would 
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bring  very  nearly  total  destruction  to  both  victor  and  van- 
quished, and  this  is  clearly  understood  by  the  American 
people. 

Second,  most  Americans  also  know  that  the  peace  which 
they  prize  so  highly  cannot  be  purchased  cheaply  or  by 
appeasement.  Only  if  we  have  the  military  power  to  op- 
pose overt  aggression  across  any  international  boundary 
line,  and  the  willingness  to  use  that  power  if  need  be,  can 
we  hope  to  create  the  conditions  in  which  a meaningful 
peace  will  become  possible. 

This  understanding  represents,  in  itself,  a dramatic  de- 
parture from  American  tradition.  The  degree  to  which  it 
has  been  acepted  was  demonstrated  by  our  action  in  Korea. 
Even  more  convincing  is  the  fact  that  when  President  Eis- 
enhower opposed  the  Suez  aggression  by  our  two  prin- 
cipal allies  last  October  in  the  midst  of  an  election  cam- 
paign he  received  the  nearly  unamimous  backing  of  the 
American  people  regardless  of  party. 

A third  widely  accepted  principle  is  the  extension  of 
our  traditional  opposition  to  colonialism  to  our  present 
day  world.  When  the  State  Department  follows  policies 
which  oppose  colonialism  the  American  people  applaud. 
When  it  abandons  this  traditional  approach,  as  in  Goa, 
IndoChina,  Algeria  or  elsewhere,  our  people  are  confused 
and  frustrated. 

Fourth  in  this  descending  order  of  public  acceptance  is 
our  economic  inter-relation  with  much  of  the  world.  Every 
public  opinion  poll  indicates  that  a sizeable  majority  of 
the  American  people  realize  our  dependence  on  other  na- 
tions for  many  essential  raw  materials. 

Even  more  dramatic  is  the  evidence  of  majority  support 
for  economic  assistance  programs  designed  to  assist  un- 
derdeveloped nations  in  achieving  orderly  political  growth. 
In  spite  of  the  confusion  about  the  objectives  of  our  for- 
eign aid  programs  and  the  blistering  attacks  on  "interna- 
tional give-aways”  the  polls  indicate  that  three  out  of  four 
Americans  already  understand  their  value  and  support 
them. 

The  fifth  development  in  this  list  of  accepted  or  par- 
tially accepted  principles  is  the  right  of  other  non-Com- 
munist  nations  on  occasion  sharply  to  disagree  with  our 
views.  Although  this  is  the  most  controversial  of  the  five, 
even  here  there  has  been  considerable  progress. 

Americans  generally  have  supported  our  extensive  aid 
program  to  Communist  Yugoslavia  since  1948  on  the 
grounds  that  Tito’s  repudiation  of  the  Soviet  political  tie 
was  a long  step  in  the  right  direction.  Similarly  there 
seems  to  be  strong  public  support  now  for  generous  ec- 
onomic treatment  of  Poland  which  is  attempting  to  find 
a balance  between  the  Communist  and  the  non-Communist 
worlds. 


Although  Americans  are  often  frustrated  with  the  so- 
called  neutralism  of  India,  Ceylon,  Burma,  and  Indonesia 
there  is  less  and  less  tendency  to  repudiate  these  nations. 
Indeed  there  is  a growing  realization  that  they  are  follow- 
ing policies  which  we  once  followed  and  which  may  be 
well  advised  at  their  stage  of  economic  and  political  de- 
velopment. 

An  Accepted  Foreign  Policy 

If  this  analysis  is  correct  we  Americans  are  far  closer 
to  the  creation  of  a publicly  accepted  foreign  policy  frame- 
work than  is  generally  realized.  Once  this  framework  has 
been  established  in  the  minds  of  a clear  majority  of  Amer- 
icans and  recognized  by  leaders  of  both  political  parties, 
our  ability  to  influence  world  events  in  a more  construc- 
tive direction  will  increase  rapidly. 

Our  policies  in  respect  to  the  world  will  then  remain 
generally  consistent  regardless  of  the  swings  of  the  politi- 
cal pendulum.  A newly  elected  administration  which 
works  intelligently  within  the  accepted  framework  will  re- 
ceive public  support.  An  administration  that  deviates 
from  it  can  expect  public  disapproval. 

In  offering  you  this  concept  of  America’s  proper  role 
in  world  affairs  and  the  essential  relationship  of  our  policy 
makers  to  Congress  and  the  public  I am  treading  contro- 
versial ground.  Yet  I deeply  believe  that  leaders  of  both 
political  parties  gravely  underestimate  not  only  the  ma- 
turity of  the  American  people,  but  the  global  power  of  the 
ideas  which  have  given  American  society  meaning  and  sub- 
stance. 

The  foundations  of  peace  can  be  successfully  laid  only 
as  we  recapture  the  vision  of  Jefferson,  Lincoln  and  Wil- 
son and  apply  it  in  practical  terms  to  our  present  day 
world.  Our  difficulties  lie  not  with  the  alleged  inadequacy 
of  democratic  procedures  but  with  the  hesitancy  of  demo- 
cratic leadership. 

When  those  who  conduct  our  foreign  policy  begin  to 
base  their  actions  abroad  and  their  public  statements  at 
home  on  this  kind  of  realism,  they  will  find  themselves  in 
touch  with  the  American  people.  And  ultimately  the 
American  people  will  find  themselves  in  tune  with  the 
world. 


Chester  Bowles,  former  ambassador  to  India  and  Napal  (1951- 
53),  and  before  that  governor  of  Connecticut,  has  a long  record  of 
distinguished  service  in  politics  and  public  service.  He  is  the 
author  of  numerous  books;  the  most  recent,  Waging  the  Peace,  was 
published  in  1955.  He  is  a director  of  the  Institute  of  Interna- 
tional Education,  the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies,  and 
the  Fund  for  Peaceful  Atomic  Development. 


PLAIN  DEALER  PLAUDITS 

An  editorial  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  entitled  "To  Match  Its  Repu- 
tation commented  upon  the  an- 
nounced building  program  as  follows: 

"Oberlin  College,  Oberlin,  O.,  is 
known  throughout  the  world  for  its 
high  academic  standards;  in  one  re- 
cent survey  it  was  rated  first  among 
all  coeducational  colleges  in  the  na- 
tion. But  many  of  its  buildings  are 
something  else  again!  A woeful  lack 
uniformity  exists,  and  some  of  them 
are  hopelessly  old. 

"Cleveland  graduates  and  friends  of 


Oberlin  will  therefore  be  interested  in 
the  seven-year  building  program  which 
has  been  announced  by  Oberlin’s 
president,  Dr.  William  E.  Stevenson. 
The  program  will  cost  an  estimated 
10  million  dollars.  The  first  phase, 
calling  for  an  outlay  of  $5,500,000 
should  be  completed  by  1962. 

"Oberlin,  133  years  old,  has  added 
distinction  to  the  state  of  Ohio,  and 
to  the  nation.  It  has  earned  the  right 
to  modern  buildings.  It  deserves  the 
support  of  everyone  who  is  interested 
in  the  further  progress  of  a truly  great 
educational  institution.” 


LOST 

Does  anyone  know  the  present 
whereabouts  of  the  movie  Omlet 
(made  for  the  1949,  CRD)  or 
the  movie  of  the  1952  Mock 
Convention? 

They  are  missing! 

Please  send  any  leads  to  the 
Alumni  Office,  Wilder  Hall. 
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AMATEURISM 

IN 

ATHLETICS 


By  PRESIDENT  WILLIAM  E.  STEVENSON 


The  following  address  was  delivered  by  President  Stevenson  at 
the  Amateur  Athletic  Union  Gold  Medal  Dinner  honoring  Grover 
A.  Whalen  on  April  29,  1957,  in  the  Grand  Ballroom  of  the  Hotel 
Biltmore  in  New  York  City. 

AS  ONE  WHO  in  1924  had  the  privilege  of  being  an 
Olympic  team  member,  I would  like  in  passing  to  pay 
tribute  to  our  American  team  of  1956.  It  certainly  was 
the  greatest  galaxy  of  champions  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  Games  and  all  Americans  should  be  proud  of  the 
superb  accomplishments  of  our  young  men  and  women. 
Having  been  a runner,  I naturally  was  particularly  thrilled 
that  our  track  and  field  team  defeated  overwhelmingly  the 
best  that  could  be  offered  by  a nation  which  had  so  metic- 
ulously and  thoroughly  disciplined  and  regimented  its 
athletes  in  accordance  with  Soviet  principles.  Just  as  re- 
cent events  in  Hungary  and  elsewhere  have  confirmed  once 
again  that  even  intensive  indoctrination  of  young  people 
to  accept  domination  of  their  lives  and  destinies  by  ruth- 
less governmental  authority  can  never  succeed,  so  the  vic- 
torious performances  of  the  American  team  at  Melbourne 
proved  that  men  and  women  can  best  demonstrate  the 
finest  that  is  in  them  and  even  rise  to  unpredictable 
heights  in  an  atmosphere  of  personal  liberty  and  freedom. 

A Note  of  Warning 

And  yet,  satisfying  as  it  is  to  bask  in  the  sunlight  of 
Olympic  victory,  we  will  be  naive  and  unrealistic  if  we 
do  not  recognize  quite  frankly  that  there  are  forces  which 
work  against  the  Olympic  ideal  of  friendly  competition 
and  better  harmony  and  understanding  among  all  men 
everywhere.  Reprehensible  conduct  of  the  type  so  blatant- 
ly demonstrated  in  some  of  the  water  polo  contests  at  Mel- 
bourne should  serve  as  another  warning  that  the  code  of 
true  sportsmanship  does  not  police  itself.  That  code  and 
ideal  must  be  guarded  with  the  same  degree  of  eternal 
vigilance  which  the  preservation  of  our  American  liberties 
and  freedoms  demands.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
fundamental  idea  behind  the  Olympic  games  is  not  so 
much  to  bring  men  and  women  of  the  world  together  to 
strive  for  athletic  supremacy.  That  is  merely  the  means 


to  the  real  end,  which  was  so  well  expressed  by  that  great 
international  sportsman  Baron  de  Coubertin,  the  leader  in 
reviving  the  modern  Olympic  games  at  Athens  in  1896. 
He  said: 


"What  I want  to  do  — my  dream  — is  to  bring  to- 
gether the  young  people  of  the  world  to  the  end  that 
they  may  get  to  understand  each  other  the  better. 
They  may  speak  different  languages,  they  may  be 
brought  up  in  different  homes,  they  may  have  differ- 
ent institutions,  they  may  have  different  ambitions, 
but  if  I can  get  them  together  on  the  friendly  field 
of  sport  they  are  going  to  get  to  know  each  other.’’ 


It  is  deplorable  that  national  bitternesses  and  prejudices, 
and  perhaps  even  hatreds,  governed  the  conduct  of  some 
competitors  and  officials  at  the  1956  games.  While  per- 
haps more  extreme  than  in  some  past  Olympics,  such  un- 
fortunate occurrences  were  not  new  at  Melbourne.  I re- 
call that  in  the  Paris  games  of  1924  intense  feelings  were 
aroused  on  the  mart  of  spectators  by  overzealous  and  im- 
proper actions  of  certain  comnetitors  and  officials.  While 
the  contests  as  a whole  tended  to  foster  the  Olympic  ideal, 
there  were  those  who  came  away  from  them  more  intense- 
ly nationalistic  and  less  tolerant  and  understanding  of 
other  peonies  than  when  they  went  to  the  Games.  I hope 
that  our  Olympic  leaders,  here  in  America,  will  use  all  of 
their  influence  to  prevent  incidents  of  the  type  1 have 
mentioned,  which  contain  within  them  seeds  which  could 
destroy  the  value  and  purpose  of  these  great  athletic  events. 
Apparently  the  unsportsmanlike  occurrences  are  more  apt 
to  occur  in  those  types  of  competition  where  bodily  con- 
tact is  involved  or  in  which  the  outcome  of  the  particular 
event  largely  depends  upon  the  individual  judgment  and 
decision  of  the  officials  concerned.  As  a former  track 
competitor  I suppose  1 speak  with  some  prejudice,  but  I 
would  rather  see  sports  involving  physical  contact  or  m 
which  the  final  victory  entirely  depends  upon  the  judg- 
ment of  fallible  officials  eliminated  if  their  continuance 
engenders  hostilities  and  bad  feeling  which  endanger  the 
whole  Olympic  program.  Here  is  a situation  which  should 
be  faced  by  the  Olympic  authorities  with  utmost  candor 
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Let  us 
face 

with  honesty 
the  “ serious 
abuses 
that  do  exist 
throughout 
our  amateur 
athletic 
structure” 

President  Stevenson  looks  out  of  his  window  towards  Wilder  Hall  (formerly  the 

Men's  Building) . 


and  realism.  We  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  all  that  is 
best  in  international  amateur  sport  by  overlooking  facts 
and  perhaps  inevitabilities.  We  must  not  hide  behind 
pious  phrases  and  high-sounding  platitudes,  tempting  as 
that  may  be.  Squabbles  and  incidents  must  be  ruled  out 
with  dispatch  so  that  a spirit  of  amity  and  good  feeling 
prevails  at  all  times. 

Abuses  of  Amateurism 

We  all  know  that  there  are  some  areas  in  which  what 
we  profess  about  amateur  athletic  sports  does  not  jibe  with 
our  actual  conduct.  We  proudly  proclaim,  for  example, 
that  sports  "build  character."  Bur  how  much  "character” 
is  built  in  a young  athletic  star  when  he  is  seduced  into  an 
under-the-table  financial  deal  by  some  enthusiastic  alumnus 
or  local  booster  group?  Does  he  then  enter  his  life  career 
with  lower  or  higher  ideals  than  those  he  had  before  he 
entered  college?  Why  do  we  put  our  heads  in  the  sand 
like  ostriches  and  ignore  such  abuses  of  our  professed  ath- 
letic codes?  Do  we  seriously  think  that  once  codes  have 
been  adopted  the  job  has  been  done?  Apparently  there 
is  such  a tendency  here  in  America.  On  the  diplomatic 
level  we  issue  virtuous  statements  of  policy  or  principle 
which  we  freely  ignore  in  specific  situations  for  practical 
and  expedient  reasons.  In  our  national  life  we  espouse 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  without  regard  to  race,  creed 
or  color,  and  yet  we  all  know  how  far  short  we  fall  in  liv- 
ing up  to  those  ideals.  Many  Americans  once  thought 
that  sobriety  would  result  from  the  adoption  of  a national 
prohibition  law. 

Certainly  many  athletic  codes  express  highly  commend- 
able standards  and  ideals,  but  they  are  mere  worthless 
scraps  of  paper  if  those  responsible  for  their  adoption  have 
no  intention  of  seeing  that  the  code  is  lived  up  to  in  actual 
practice.  In  college  circles  we  presidents  are  the  men  par- 
ticularly in  the  hot  seat.  We  are  charged  with  the  respon- 
sibility and  we  sign  the  codes.  But  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  serious  abuses  still  exist.  At  least  we  are  well  aware 
of  them  in  Ohio,  a happy  hunting  ground  for  athletes  by 
colleges  from  various  sections  of  the  country.  Only  the 


other  day  I heard  about  one  of  our  high  school  football 
players  who,  after  receiving  a dozen  offers,  accepted  an 
Ivy  League  bid  because  it  is  the  most  substantial  one  of 
all.  I know  and  respect  the  president  of  the  university  in- 
volved and  I know  that  his  intentions  are  good  and  that 
he  is  proud  of  the  Ivy  League  code.  The  dilemma  faced 
by  him  and  other  presidents  across  the  nation  is  whether 
to  adopt  a code  of  high-sounding  principles  and  then  re- 
main ignorant  or  wink  at  surreptitious  abuses  or  whether 
to  face  reality  and  recognize  and  deal  openly  and  forth- 
rightly with  them.  While  more  character  and  less  hypoc- 
risy may  be  developed  in  the  young  men  involved  if  the 
latter  alternative  is  pursued,  the  pressures  against  firm 
presidential  action  are  tremendous.  Big  gate  receipts  sus- 
tain the  large  non-lucrative  part  of  the  total  athletic  pro- 
gram including  particularly  intramural  sports.  In  some 
cases  gate  receipts  even  contribute  substantially  to  aca- 
demic operations.  Yet  gate  receipts  dwindle  sharply  when 
reams  do  not  do  well.  And  continuously  successful  teams 
require  superior  material. 

In  this  age  of  competition  for  the  comparatively  few 
star  performers,  particularly  those  who  are  top-stand  stu- 
dents, steps  of  a very  "practical"  nature  are  essential  if  win- 
ning victories  is  to  be  the  rule.  That  I do  not  exaggerate 
the  nature  of  the  problem  is  borne  out  by  the  remarks  of 
a well-known  football  coach  recently  quoted  in  a Chicago 
paper.  And,  incidentally,  his  teams  have  been  winning 
most  of  their  games  against  tough  competition.  The  coach 
in  question  said  that  "If  college  football  continues  like  it 
has  for  five  more  years  the  game  will  be  ruined.  . . . Foot- 
ball has  gotten  so  big  and  so  complicated  that  there's  no 
such  thing  as  staying  in  the  middle.  . . . You've  got  to 
win  or  else."  He  asserted  that  the  biggest  problem  was 
recruitment  of  players.  He  challenged  colleges  to  quit 
paying  big  salaries  to  coaches  who  are  known  violators  of 
recruiting  rules  and  he  challenged  sports  writers  to  quit 
"building  up  men  as  successful  coaches”  after  they’ve 
"bought"  a hand-picked  team.  He  asserted  that  football’s 
big  problem  is  finding  a way  to  let  athletes  pick  the  col- 
lege they  want  to  attend  "without  all  this  bribery  and 
cheating.” 
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De-emphasis  of  Athletics 

There  will  be  those  who  discount  such  forthright  talk  as 
too  extreme.  But  certainly  serious  abuses  do  exist  through- 
out our  amateur  athletic  structure,  not  only  in  football  but 
in  other  sports  as  well.  I,  for  one,  believe  that  honest  rec- 
ognition and  aboveboard  discussion  of  the  problems  pre- 
sented— with  serious  concern  and  intention  to  do  some- 
thing constructive  about  them  — • is  the  logical  and  hon- 
orable course.  It  would  also  be  my  hope  that  more  and 
more  we  will  stress  the  educational  purposes  of  athletics 
and  de-emphasize  the  prestige  of  winning.  We  should 
give  the  game  back  to  the  players  and  minimize  college 
sports  as  public  entertainment.  As  Professor  Henry  Steele 
Commager  of  Columbia  has  pointed  out  so  logically,  "If 
students  are  to  be  encouraged  to  substitute  amateur  and 
spontaneous  sports  for  big-time  football  and  basketball, 
the  public  must  realize  that  it  is  as  illogical  to  expect  the 
young  men  of  Princeton  or  Notre  Dame  to  provide  them 
with  sporting  entertainment  as  to  expect  young  ladies  of 
Vassar  or  Bryn  Mawr  to  provide  them  with  night  club 
entertainment.” 

At  my  own  college  we  stress  athletics  for  all  as  an  im- 
portant factor  in  the  wholesome  total  development  of  our 
young  men  and  young  women.  Coaches  are  appointed  as 
fully-qualified  faculty  members.  Gate  receipts  are  negli- 
gible, our  athletic  programs  being  financed  as  part  of  our 
regular  academic  budget  under  full  administrative  and 
faculty  control.  Our  boys  compete  in  twelve  intercol- 
legiate sports  and  win  their  fair  share  of  conference  champ- 
ionships. Yet  we  have  no  athletic  scholarships  as  such  and 
all  applicants  must  meet  the  same  standards  for  admission 
and  throughout  their  college  careers.  We  believe  that  our 
pattern  demonstrates  that  a full-fledged  intercollegiate  ath- 
letic program  can  be  conducted  to  aid  and  abet  education- 
al aims  and  purposes  without  overemphasis  or  other  abuses 
of  the  kind  under  discussion. 

Training  for  Life 

More  and  more  across  the  nation  we  are  concerned  about 
the  increasing  pattern  of  conformity.  Radio,  television, 
big  business  practices,  columnists,  moving  pictures,  maga- 
zines, suburban  life  and  other  forces  tend,  more  and  more, 
to  make  us  think  and  act  alike.  To  those  who  deplore  the 
passing  of  rugged  individualists  and  independent  thinkers 
of  the  kind  who  played  such  a part  and  took  such  leader- 
ship in  the  founding  and  history  of  our  country,  I would 
point  out  the  extent  to  which  the  development  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility  is  stunted  and  thwarted  in  team  sports 
conducted  on  a present-day  big  time  basis.  Here  the  play- 
ers tend  to  be  mere  pawns  manipulated  from  the  sidelines 
by  their  coaches.  In  the  old  days  at  least  a football  quar- 
terback could  make  his  own  decisions.  There  were  even 
rules  to  see  that  advice  could  not  be  sent  him  from  the 
sidelines.  Today  the  coach  usually  does  the  thinking  for 
him.  When  young  men  developed  under  that  pattern 
graduate  they  are  conditioned  to  follow  instructions  and 
depend  upon  direction  from  an  older  person.  This  may 
make  them  ideal  employees  in  mass  production,  but  will  it 
help  to  produce  leaders  with  experience  in  assuming  re- 
sponsibility and  taking  initiative?  I don’t  think  so.  Con- 
trast this  situation  with  practices  in  England.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  the  students  themselves  take  all  of  the  re- 
sponsibility in  their  athletics.  Except  in  rowing  and  one 
or  two  other  sports,  where  some  volunteer  amateur  help 
may  be  offered,  there  are  no  coaches  at  all.  This  may  not 
produce  spectacles  which  the  public  will  throng  to  see  at 
high  prices  on  Saturday  afternoons,  but  it  is  excellent  train- 
ing for  future  leaders.  And,  above  all,  the  English  boys 
have  fun  doing  it.  When  I was  at  Oxford  we  never  had 
a coach  in  track.  We  trained  ourselves  and  helped  train 


each  other.  That  was  an  invaluable  experience  for  all  of 
us.  And  if  you  assume  that  only  mediocrity  in  perform- 
ance will  result,  may  I point  out  that  in  the  1924  Olympics 
the  100  metre  dash,  the  400  metre  run,  and  the  800  metre 
run  were  all  won  by  English  university  students  and  against 
tough  competition  from  the  United  States.  Yes,  there  is 
much  food  for  thought  in  the  classic  statement  that  "the 
battle  of  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  playing  fields  of  Eton." 

Educational  Principles 

As  we  in  the  colleges  face  more  aDplicants  for  admission 
than  we  can  possibly  handle  in  the  years  just  ahead,  wp 
have  a grave  responsibility  to  see  that  truly  educational 
aims  and  purposes  are  the  hub  of  our  operations  and  not 
peripheral.  The  development  of  young  men  and  young 
women  to  achieve  their  utmost  potentialities  to  lead  an 
effective  life  of  satisfaction  and  service  must  be  the  prin- 
cipal objective  of  higher  education.  We  shall  be  derelict 
in  meeting  our  responsibility  to  society  if  our  colleges  and 
universities  merely  serve  as  four-year  incubators  for  "good 
eggs”  or  as  training  camps  for  professional  athletes,  actual 
or  potential.  Athletic  programs  on  our  campuses  should 
be  justified  because  they  serve  educational  or  recreational 
purposes  and  not  because  they  make  money  or  provide 
public  entertainment. 

Whilp  I have  been  talking  particularly  about  college  ath- 
letics, I believe  all  of  us  here  would  agree  that  the  aims 
and  ideals  of  amateur  snort  should  be  the  same  whether 
in  college,  school,  or  el'pwhere.  There  should  not  be  one 
amateur  standard  for  college  men  and  one  for  others  or  a 
different  standard  in  one  snort  than  is  followpd  in  another. 
A man  is  either  an  amateur  or  he  is  not.  But  how  does 
one  define  an  amateur? 

I would  suggest  that  the  principal  difference  between  an 
amateur  and  a professional  is  one  of  emphasis  and  intent. 
An  amateur  desires  to  plav  the  same  as  well  as  he  can  play 
it  with  the  time  and  the  effort  whmh  he  feels  free  to  with- 
draw from  things  which  he  considers  more  important.  A 
professional  also  desires  to  play  the  game  as  well  as  he  can 
plav  it  but  he,  unlike  the  amateur,  devotes  all  of  his  time 
to  that  purpose,  and  professionally  the  game  is  his  main 
object  in  life.  Thus  the  professional  makes  his  living 
from  sport,  while  the  amateur  makes  his  from  other  occu- 
pations and  sport  is  a recreation  or  a side  line. 

Need  for  Leadership 

Amateurism  in  athletics  cannot  and  will  not  be  pro- 
tected or  preserved  merely  by  codes  or  by  police  methods. 
If  there  are  abuses  the  chances  are  that  the  wrong  people 
are  in  charge.  For  in  the  end  every  intelligent  person 
knows  what  constitutes  amateur  sport,  just  as  every  lawyer 
or  doctor  of  any  stature  knows  in  his  heart  what  practices 
in  his  profession  are  ethical.  Amateur  athletics  will  be 
fostered  and  maintained  by  those  who  have  the  will,  the 
courage  and  the  determination  to  do  so.  It  is  not  a mat- 
ter of  how  much  subsidy  should  be  allowed  a college  star 
for  board  or  books  or  what  is  a proper  per  diem  allow- 
ance for  a touring  tennis  luminary. 

Certainly  amateur  standards  and  ideals  are  vital  to  a 
healthy  democratic  society  for,  as  General  George  W.  Win- 
gate once  said,  they  teach  "better  than  anything  else 
promptness,  quickness  in  emergencies,  self-reliance,  con- 
trol of  temper,  square  dealing  and  determination  all 
those  qualities  which  will  best  enable  you  to  bear  yourself 
manfully  in  the  great  battle  of  life. 

In  other  words,  amateur  athletics  of  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples have  been  one  of  the  best  and  most  effective  teach- 
ers of  men  and  women  over  the  years.  I hope  that  each 
of  us  will  take  whatever  steps  he  can  and  use  his  influence 
to  keep  this  great  teacher  on  the  job. 
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Oberlin  in  Sports 

by  William  L JUDSON 


TT  HAS  BEEN  another  successful 
1 year  for  Oberlin's  broad  athletic 
program,  with  10  of  the  12  varsity 
sports  completing  winning  seasons. 
The  total,  overall  record  showed  69 
wins,  47  losses,  and  3 ties. 

Tennis  and  wrestling  were  the  win- 
ningest  teams,  each  with  nearly  90 
per  cent  victories.  In  addition  to  win- 
ning 7 of  their  eight  dual  matches, 
the  grapplers  successfully  defended 
their  Conference  crown  won  a year 
ago.  Co-captains  Woody  Andrews, 
’57,  of  Moorestown,  New  Jersey,  and 
Hank  Danaceau,  ’58,  of  Shaker 
Heights,  Ohio,  won  individual  titles 
in  their  weight  class  for  the  second 
straight  year.  Other  gold  medal  win- 
ners were  Pete  Gum,  '58,  Jacksonwald. 
Pennsylvania,  and  Bill  Skinner,  ’58,  of 
Chardon,  Ohio. 

After  racing  to  a 7-2  record  during 
the  regular  season,  the  Yeomen  track  - 
sters  put  on  a fine  performance  in  the 
54th  annual  Ohio  Conference  track 
and  field  meet  at  Delaware.  Ohio 
Wesleyan  edged  them  in  this  meet,  as 
they  did  in  an  earlier  dual  affair,  but 
Oberlin  finished  2nd  in  one  of  the 
strongest  fields  in  several  years.  Ak- 
ron, Capital,  Denison,  and  Wooster 
were  all  serious  contenders.  The 
Wooster  Scots  were  the  second  team 
to  defeat  the  Yeomen  during  the  reg- 
ular season,  but  they  finished  7th  in 
the  big  one.  Capital  was  3rd,  just  a 
point  behind  Oberlin,  followed  by 
Akron,  Denison,  Mt.  Union,  Wooster, 
Heidelberg,  Wittenberg,  Muskingum, 
and  Otterbein. 

In  other  Conference  championship 
meets  during  the  year,  cross  country 
and  swimming  teams  finished  second; 
tennis,  third;  and  golf,  fifth.  Neal 
Shannon,  senior  from  Ohio  Wesleyan 
and  son  of  Hersh  Shannon,  Oberlin 
Golf  Club  pro,  was  individual  medal- 
ist of  the  Conference  tournament  at 
Springfield.  Eric  Weber,  '57,  Clinton, 
New  York,  was  low  for  the  Oberlin 
quartet. 

Highlights  of  the  Season 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  Con- 
ference track  meet  was  the  duel  in 
the  dashes  between  Oberlin’s  Walt 
Johnson,  ’59,  of  Philadelphia  and  Ak- 
ron’s Bob  Harlin.  Johnson  equalled 
the  Oberlin  record  of  9.8  in  the  pre- 
liminaries of  the  100,  and  finished  a 
whisker  behind  Harlin  in  the  finals, 


winning  time  9-7.  The  220  was  also 
a photo  finish,  with  Harlin  winning 
again  in  the  brilliant  time  of  21.1. 

Those  dash  performances  of  John- 
son probably  rate  top  billing  for  the 
year.  The  Oberlin  9.8  record  was  set 
by  Jim  Barnes  back  in  1928  and  was 
equalled  only  once  since,  by  Bob  Eshel- 
man  in  1938.  Bob  is  probably  better 
remembered  by  his  classmates  as  a 
quartermiler.  Few  who  saw  him 
run  will  forget  how  he  could  "turn  it 
on"  in  the  back  stretch,  with  his  rela- 
tively short  legs  churning  the  air  like 
pistons  on  the  old  ’98’  with  Casey  at 
the  throttle. 

Other  outstanding  performances  of 
the  year  include  the  14-goal  scoring 
spree  of  Ralph  Dupee,  ’57,  of  Lake 
Worth,  Florida,  in  a lacrosse  game 
with  Akron,  a feat  which  equalled  a 
reported  national  individual  record 
set  by  an  athlete  in  Maryland;  and  the 
record-breaking  scoring  of  Homer 
Gilchrist,  ’58,  of  Ashtabula,  Ohio. 
Gilchrist,  in  netting  45  per  cent  of  his 
field  goal  attempts  and  99  out  of  114 
free  throws,  set  a new  Oberlin  record 
of  343  points  for  the  season,  topping 
his  own  mark  of  338  set  the  year  be- 
fore. His  free  throw  accuracy  put 
him  in  second  rank  among  the  na- 
tion’s so-called  small  colleges. 

The  games  that  stand  out  over  the 
year  are  the  gridders’  thrilling  32-27 
victory  over  a highly  touted  Ohio 
Wesleyan  eleven;  the  fencers’  17-10 
victory  over  Ohio  State;  the  baseball 
team’s  5-2  win  over  Akron  (which 
had  lost  only  one  other  Conference 
game) ; the  wrestlers’  24-8  triumph 
over  Akron;  and  the  10-9  double  over- 
time victory  over  Hobart  in  lacrosse. 


1956-57  WON-LOST  RECORD 


Sport 

% 

Won 

Lost 

Tied 

Won 

Football  . 

- 1 

6 

1 

.143 

Cross  Country 

--  5 

3 

0 

.625 

Soccer  . _ _ 

_ 4 

2 

2 

.667 

Basketball  _ 

_ 10 

7 

0 

.588 

Fencing  

4 

9 

0 

.303 

Swimming 

6 

3 

0 

.667 

Wrestling 

— 7 

i 

0 

.875 

Baseball  _ _ 

— 7 

6 

0 

.538 

Golf 

5 

4 

0 

.556 

Lacrosse  

- 5 

3 

0 

.625 

Tennis 

8 

i 

0 

.889 

Track  . 

- 7 

2 

0 

.778 

69 

47 

3 

.595 

Under  the  Elms 


COMMITTEE  TO  STUDY 
POSSIBLE 
REORGANIZATION 
OF  COLLEGE 

By  action  of  the  faculty  of  the 
College  in  its  last  official  meet- 
ing of  the  year  a five-man  com- 
mittee will  study  all  aspects  of 
the  educational  enterprise  in  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  and 
make  suggestions  and  recom- 
mendations looking  toward  a 
more  efficient  use  of  College  re- 
sources. Elected  by  the  faculty, 
members  of  the  committee  are 
John  Kurtz,  professor  of  Ger- 
man, chairman;  John  D.  Lewis, 
professor  of  government;  Thurs- 
ton Manning,  associate  professor 
of  physics;  Dean  Blair  Stewart; 
and  President  William  E.  Ste- 
venson. The  committee,  which 
will  make  its  first  report  by  Feb- 
ruary, 1958,  will  investigate  such 
problems  as  the  optimum  size  of 
the  institution,  the  possibility  of 
converting  to  a quarter  system 
or  some  three  term  system,  a re- 
organization of  the  offerings  of 
the  various  departments. 


GILBERT  AND  SULLIVAN 
PLAYERS  AT  FALMOUTH 

Alumni  in  New  England  will  have 
the  opportunity  again  this  summer  to 
see  Oberlin’s  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
Players,  acclaimed  as  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  country.  For  the  fifth  consecu- 
tive season  they  will  spend  five  weeks 
at  Falmouth,  on  Cape  Cod,  beginning 
July  22.  The  repertoire  includes 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  The  Mikado, 
Iolanthe,  and  The  Gondoliers.  W. 
Hayden  Boyers,  professor  of  French,  is 
over-all  director  of  the  troupe  of  some 
62  actors  and  orchestra  members. 

CHOIR  MAKES  SPRING  TOUR 

Next  spring,  March  28  to  April  8. 
the  Oberlin  College  Choir,  which  has 
received  rave  notices  from  the  eastern 
critics,  will  make  a western  tour:  from 
Ohio  as  far  west  as  Nebraska,  as  far 
north  as  Minneapolis,  as  far  south  as 
St.  Louis.  The  two-hour  program  of 
sacred  and  secular  music  will  be  suited 
to  the  Lenten  Season.  A few  dates  are 
still  open  for  sponsors,  who  can  be 
churches,  service  clubs,  alumni  clubs, 
civic  music  organizations.  Some  spon- 
sors last  year  made  over  $500  The 
Choir  has  sting  twice  in  Town  Hall 
and  received  excellent  reviews  on  both 
occasions.  For  further  information 
write  to  James  R.  Davis,  business 
manager,  Warner  Hall,  Oberlin,  Ohio. 


FOR  JULY  1957 
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Commencement,  1957 


Photographed  by 

A.  E.  PRINCEHORN  and  ANDREW  STOFAN 


COMMENCEMENT  1957,  the  124th  in  Oberlin’s  his- 
tory, saw  many  innovations,  and  the  3,000  alumni, 
parents,  and  friends  who  crowded  into  town,  filling  up  the 
dormitories,  motels,  and  private  residences,  enjoyed  all  of 
them.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  College,  the 
Commencement  exercises  were  held  out-of-doors,  on  the 
plaza  of  the  Sophronia  Hall  Memorial  Auditorium,  with 
spectators  seated  on  Main  Street  and  on  the  campus  be- 
yond. It  was  a hey-day  for  the  camera  fans,  for  the  out- 
door setting  made  it  possible  to  take  photographs  and 
movie  shots  of  friends  and  relatives  among  the  435  gradu- 
ates receiving  diplomas  from  President  William  E.  Steven- 
son. 

Speaker  at  Commencement  was  Chester  M.  Bowles,  for- 
mer ambassador  to  India,  whose  daughter  Cynthia  was  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class.  Mr.  Bowles,  who  was 
given  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws  by  the  College,  spoke  on 
American  foreign  policy  (see  page  6). 

The  Baccalaureate  Service  was  held  in  Finney  Chapel. 
Dr.  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  T4,  Canon  of  Washington  Ca- 
thedral and  Warden  of  the  College  of  Preachers,  gave  the 
Baccalaureate  sermon,  his  topic,  "The  Drama  We  Live  By." 
Stoicism  and  the  worship  of  impersonal  ideals  would  not, 
he  warned,  serve  as  a design  for  living.  "I  predict,”  he 
said,  "that  as  sons  and  daughters  of  Oberlin,  tbe  drama  of 
Biblical  revelation  will  remain,  in  memory  at  least,  as  an 
option  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  ignore." 

An  overflow  crowd  of  850  packed  the  George  M.  Jones 
Field  House  for  the  Annual  Alumni  Luncheon,  held  this 
year  on  Saturday,  and  presided  over  by  Philip  P.  Gott,  T5, 
president  of  the  Alumni  Association.  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Reis- 
chauer,  ’31,  professor  of  Far  Eastern  history  at  Harvard, 
spoke  on  the  frontiers  which  challenge  Americans  today. 
Our  relations  with  the  Far  East,  he  said,  must  be  grounded 
on  grass  roots  knowledge  and  understanding,  not  political 
expediency.  At  home,  the  menace  is  governmental  appre- 
hensions and  control  which  lead  to  inaction  and  the  stifling 
of  imaginative  thought.  Thomas  David  Gelehrter,  of 
Shaker  Heights,  Ohio,  president  of  the  Class  of  1957,  spoke 
for  the  graduating  class  in  accepting  the  charge  from  the 
Class  of  1907  given  by  Edward  T.  Heald,  and  from  the 
Class  of  1932  presented  by  Elliott  V.  Grabill  welcoming 
them  into  the  alumni  body. 

Jack  Wirkler,  ’03,  attending  his  66th  consecutive  Com- 
mencement, led  the  singing  with  Louis  U.  Rowland,  '07, 
composer  of  the  Alma  Mater  at  the  piano. 

It  was  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  that  President  Stevenson 


made  the  momentous  announcement  that  the  Board  of 
Trustees  had  authorized  the  immediate  embarking  on  a 
$10,000,000  building  program,  the  first  phase  of  which, 
to  be  completed  by  1962,  is  to  include  the  construction  of 
a new  science  building,  an  addition  to  the  Hall  Audi- 
torium, a new  building  for  the  Conservatory  of  Music,  and 
the  Henry  Churchill  King  Memorial  Building,  this  last  on 
the  site  of  the  present  Warner  and  Rice  Halls  (see  page 
4).  Trustees  Percy  J.  Ebbott,  TO,  and  Louis  S.  Peirce, 
’28,  followed  President  Stevenson  in  speaking  for  the  new 
building  program. 

Despite  threatening  showers,  Illumination  Night  on 
Tappan  Square,  with  the  Alumni  Sing  on  the  Finney 
Chapel  plaza,  came  off  on  schedule.  And  every  moment 
of  the  four-day  Commencement  week-end  was  packed  with 
activity:  the  ODA  presented  Antigone,  the  Mummers, 
Brigadoon,  and  the  Opera  Lab,  the  concert  version  of  Mad- 
am Butterfly;  the  alumni  baseball  team  bowed  to  the  var- 
sity 3-0,  in  spite  of  the  6-hit  pitching  of  Vince  Rosenthal, 
’49,  Cleveland  attorney;  John  Strong,  ’49,  won  the  Presi- 
dent's trophy,  following  the  annual  Golfers’  Breakfast  at 
the  Golf  Course. 

Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25,  chairman  of  the  men’s  physical  edu- 
cation department,  presided  at  the  Men’s  Dinner,  and  Mrs. 
William  Gaeuman  (Genevieve  Bowman,  ’24)  entertained 
the  guests  going  from  table  to  table  singing  and  playing 
her  accordian.  There  were  alumni-faculty  seminars  on 
"Why  Pay  Taxes?”  and  "Nuclear  Energy:  Are  You 

Scared?”  led  by  Dr.  Erwin  N.  Griswold,  25,  Dean  of  the 
Harvard  Law  School,  economics  professor  William  F.  Hell- 
muth,  Jr.,  Dr.  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney,  ’34,  Battelle  Me- 
morial Institute,  and  physics  professor  Thurston  E.  Man- 
ning. Department  Open  Houses,  the  Womens  Dinner, 
with  Mary  Dolliver,  Dean  of  Women,  presiding,  and  the 
annual  Conservatory  Concert  and  Reunion  Supper,  the 
Senior  Class  Breakfast  at  the  Snack  Bar,  and  the  receptions 
for  alumni,  seniors,  and  parents  at  the  home  of  President 
and  Mrs.  Stevenson  were  among  the  other  features. 

Professor  Frederick  O.  Grover,  emeritus  professor  or 
botany,  received  the  24th  Alumni  Medal.  A member  ot 
the  College  faculty  from  1898  until  1933,  Professor  Grover 
still  works  in  the  herbarium  which  he  built  into  one  of  the 
largest  in  the  country.  A tireless  and  stimulating  teacher 
he  was  extremely  versatile  in  his  interests.  He  suggested 
and  carried  through  the  first  campus  illumination,  helped 
organize  studio  courses  in  art  with  college  credit,  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Alumni  Association  and  the  Alumni 
Magazine.  Active  at  89,  his  correspondense  is  world-wide. 
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Recipients  of  honorary  degrees  with  President  Stevenson:  (left  to  right),  Dr.  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  ’31,  professor  of  Far  Eastern  languages, 
Harvard  University;  Dr.  Clarence  B.  Hilberry,  ’24,  president  of  Wayne  University,  Detroit;  Dr.  Theodore  O.  Wedel,  T4,  Canon  of  Wash- 
ington Cathedral;  Mr.  Ralph  Kirkpatrick,  concert  harpsichordist;  Dr.  Dorothy  M.  Bell,  ’25,  president  of  Bradford  Junior  College;  Dr. 
Charles  D.  Sherman,  advisor  to  the  Liberian  government;  Dr.  Chester  Bowles,  former  ambassador  to  India;  President  William  E.  Stevenson. 


President  and  Mrs.  Stevenson,  Executive  Director  of  the  Alumni  Association  Leslie  H.  Fishel,  At  the  Alumni  Luncheon,  Louis  E.  Rowland, 

'43  and  his  wife  (Barbara  Richards,  '41),  and  Secretary  of  the  College  Donald  M.  Love, .’16,  ’07,  plays  his  own  composition,  the  Alma 

greet  alumni  at  the  Sevenson  residence.  Mater. 


Carol  Jensen  Persons,  ’21,  greets  Janet  Rus- 
sell Owens,  ’32,  at  the  women’s  dinner. 


Mrs.  William  Gaeuman  (Genevieve  Bowman,  ’24)  entertains  at  the  Men’s  Dinner  held  in 
the  George  M.  Jones  Field  House  Saturday  evening. 
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Philip  P.  Gott,  ’15,  president  of  the  Alumni  Association,  lights  the  traditional  candles  set  in 
the  John  J.  Shipherd  candle  holders  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon.  Seated,  left  to  right,  are  Mrs. 
Robert  Fletcher,  Edwin  O.  Reischauer,  '31,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson. 


Charles  A.  Mosher,  '28,  Mrs.  Bertha  Pope  Cairns,  '30,  and  Virginia  Van  Fossan  Fletcher,  '21 , 
find  plenty  to  talk  about  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon. 


Alumni  Treasurer  Walt  Richards,  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Jeanne  Lesser,  return  for 
their  20th  reunion. 


(Above)  Emeritus  professor  of  Botany 
Frederick  O.  Grover  receives  the  Alumni 
Medal  for  distinguished  service  to  Oberlin. 


(Left)  the  alumni-faculty  seminar  on  taxes 
attracted  an  interested  and  enthusiastic 
audience. 


Self  service  at  the  Conservatory  Supper  held 
on  the  Harkness  lawn  (left  below). 


(Below)  from  Denver,  Colorado,  come  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Robert  Ewalt  for  their  50th  re- 
union. 


Frances  Fenn  Seaman,  '24,  assistant  dean  of 
women,  becomes  dean  of  women  at  Colby 
College,  Maine,  next  fall. 
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Jack  Wirkler,  '03,  leads  an  alumni  chorus  of  former  Glee  Club  members  at  the  Men's  Dinner, 
with  emeritus  professor  James  "Jimmie"  Hall,  '14,  at  the  piano. 


(Above)  Assistant  to  the  President  C.  Rob- 
ert Keesey,  '45,  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Eileen  Moore,  '49. 


(Right)  the  fifth  year  reunion  class  showed 
plenty  of  pep. 


On  the  golf  course  for  the  annual  alumni 
tournament  are,  left  to  right:  Thornton  B. 
Penfield,  Jr.,  Thomas  T.  Waugh,  '43,  Henry 
Wardell,  '47,  and  Norman  Uransky,  '47. 


(Below)  among  the  guests  at  the  Alumni 
Luncheon  are  Lewis  R.  Tower,  new  business 
manager  of  the  College,  and  his  wife, 
Virginia. 
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Greeting  seniors  and  their  parents  at  the  President’s  home  are,  left  to  right:  Dean  and  Mrs. 
Dean  Holdeman,  Assistant  Dean  and  Mrs.  Robert  Dixon,  Dean  Blair  Stewart,  and  President 

and  Mrs.  Stevenson. 


CLASS  OF  1907 
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Reunion 

1897  — The  Class  of  1897,  sixty  years 
this  side  of  graduation,  was  repre- 
sented by  eleven  graduates,  two  wives, 
and  two  daughters  of  graduates.  Fes- 
tivities began  with  the  dinner  at  the 
Oberlin  Inn  on  Saturday,  given  by 
Claire  McMurray-Howard  of  Cleve- 
land, daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
James  H.  McMurray,  ’97,  and  herself 
an  adopted  member  of  the  class.  The 
hostess,  absent  in  Europe,  was  repre- 
sented by  her  son,  Nathaniel  Howard 
and  Mrs.  Howard.  Special  guest  of 
the  evening  was  Nathaniel  R.  How- 
ard, T9,  college  trustee,  and  brother- 
in-law  of  the  hostess,  who  discussed 
the  building  expansion  program.  On 
Sunday,  Dr.  William  D.  Ferguson  of 
the  class  and  his  daughter  Alice 
Catherine  entertained  at  the  Class  Din- 
ner. In  the  evening  Dr.  Florence  M. 
Fitch,  also  of  the  class,  was  hostess  for 
supper  at  her  home  on  Reamer  Place. 
A special  week-end  guest  was  Frances 
P.  Lord,  '99,  widow  of  Louis  E.  Lord 
of  ’97,  house  guest  of  Susan  F.  Zear- 
ing,  ’97.  Other  '97  graduates  present 
were  Grace  Erwin-Curtiss,  Claremont, 
Cal.;  Ethelwyn  Charles,  River  Forest, 
111.;  Henry  C.  Marshall,  Dayton,  Ohio; 
Harriet  Penfield,  Chicago;  Ellen  R. 
Raymond,  Evanston,  111.;  Archer  H. 
Shaw,  Cleveland;  Reuben  M.  Strong, 
Chicago;  Charles  K.  Tracy,  Abington, 
Conn.;  Mabel  Wetterling,  Lansing, 
Mich. 

1901-02-03  — The  classes  of  ’01,  '02, 
and  ’03  decided  to  hold  a joint  reun- 
ion. Altogether  34  members  of  the 
three  classes  ( including  a wife  or  hus- 
band or  two  and  a few  daughters) 
congregated  from  as  far  away  as 
Maine  and  Iowa  and  points  in  be- 
tween. Members  were  shy  — begged 
off  on  having  their  picture  taken  — 
but  attended  the  Alumni  Luncheon 
and  Half  Century  Council  dinner.  Mrs. 


Notes 

Mable  Fauver  Gibson,  '01,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Mable  Millikan  Brown,  ’01,  and 
Helen  Wright,  '02,  played  hostess  to 
the  group  at  a picnic  supper  in  her 
apartment  on  Elm  Street.  After  sup- 
per the  group  divided  for  separate 
meetings.  Howard  Strong  was  re- 
elected president  of  '02,  with  Helen 
Wright  secretary-treasurer.  The  Class 
of  '01  recalled  the  reunion  45  years 
ago  when  some  10  or  12  comman- 
deered a work  car  at  the  railroad  and 
handpumped  the  group  to  the  quarry 
for  an  all-night  talk  fest. 

1907  — The  50-year  class  gathered 
literally  from  the  four  quarters  of  the 
nation:  Florida,  Massachusetts,  Wash- 
ington, and  California.  There  were  54 
members  all  told,  with  13  members-in- 
law,  and  nine  recorded  children.  It 
was  the  largest  reunion,  save  one,  since 
graduation.  The  members  present 
represented  over  2000  years  of  service 
in  the  United  States,  Canada,  China, 
Eirie,  France,  Greece,  India,  Paraguay, 
Russia,  Syria,  and  Turkey.  Six  were 
listed  in  Who’s  Who  in  America.  A 
77-page  booklet  brought  information 
up-to-date  about  the  114  living  mem- 
bers of  the  class  (out  of  165).  The 
showing  of  colored  slides  told  of  pres- 
ent homes,  activities,  children,  grand- 
children, and  great-grandchildren;  and 
a playback  of  a 1952  recording 
brought  back  voices  since  stilled. 
Among  invited  guests  were  Mrs.  Louis 
E.  Lord,  '99,  Dr.  Florence  M.  Fitch, 
'97,  and  Secretary  Donald  M.  Love, 
T6.  Class  officers  re-elected  were 
president  Edward  T.  Heald,  and  secre- 
tary Iris  Haverstack. 

1912  — The  45th  reunion  class  had 
37  classmates  and  13  husbands  and 
wives  back  on  campus,  and  was  unani- 
mous in  agreeing  that  what  it  lacked 
in  numbers  it  made  up  in  quality.  Lu- 


CLASS  OF  1937 


CLASS  OF  1922 


CLASS  OF  1942 
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CLASS  OF  1952 


die  Kalb  Irwin,  with  her  husband, 
Herbert,  traveled  the  greatest  distance 
to  attend  from  Monrovia,  California. 
So  reluctant  were  most  of  the  class  to 
leave  that  28  of  them  picnicked  at 
Linwood  Park  on  Monday  afternoon, 
stayed  late,  gazed  at  the  moon,  and 
sang  to  the  accompaniment  of  Laur- 
ence Mac  Daniels’  guitar.  A delight- 
ful climax  was  the  all-day  trip  on 
Tuesday  to  Elmina  Lueke’s  beautiful 
place  on  Kelley’s  Island,  with  20-25 
making  the  trip,  via  boat  and  plane 
over  Lake  Erie.  Elmina  provided  a 
delicious,  bountiful  luncheon,  and  six 
of  the  group  stayed  over  night.  Class 
officers  elected  were  Laurence  H.  Mac- 
Daniels,  president;  Edna  P.  Scheid, 
vice-president;  Anna  Wendt  Finlay- 
son,  secretary;  and  Arthur  E.  Fall, 
treasurer.  It  was  a reunion  to  remem- 
ber! 

1917  — Approximately  75  members, 
including  families,  had  a gay  time 
celebrating  their  40th  reunion.  Tucked 
comfortably  away  at  Tank,  they  filled 
the  diningroom  to  overflowing  at 
meal  time.  After  strolling  under  the 
lanterns  on  campus  Saturday  night, 
they  returned  to  Tank  to  sing  and  to 
look  at  pictures  taken  10  years  ago  at 
their  30th  reunion  (by  Francis  Gray), 
and  to  eat  apple  pie  and  drink  coffee 
On  Sunday  Dr.  James  A.  Thomas  was 
elected  president  and  Arelisle  Quimby 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  class. 

1922  — Nearly  100  members  of  the 
Class  of  1922,  including  families,  at- 
tended their  35th  reunion  with  head- 
quarters at  the  new  Dascomb  dormi- 
tory. At  the  class  party  on  Saturday 
night,  Jack  Herberts,  master  of  cere- 
monies, presented  Jeanette  Dorland 
with  the  1922  Silver  Dollar  Medal  for 
attending  every  reunion.  Others  to 
receive  awards  were  Helen  Alderman 
and  William  T.  Penfound  ( first  re- 
union); Sarah  Park  Scott  (parent  of 
most  Oberlin  children);  Homer  T. 
Larsen  and  William  T.  Penfound 
(most  grandchildren);  Miriam  and 
Christine  Spreng  and  Virginia  T.  Por- 


ter (traveled  the  greatest  distance  to 
come  — San  Fernando,  Calif.)  Philip 
L.  Kelser  initiated  a campaign  for  100 
per  cent  participation  in  the  Alumni 
Fund.  The  Class  was  delighted  to 
learn  that  its  athletic  teams  in  1922 
had  won  .744  of  their  contests,  the 
best  percentage  in  Oberlin  history. 
New  officers  elected  were  Jack  Her- 
berts, Chicago,  president;  Muriel  Eas- 
ton Adams,  Pittsburgh,  vice-president; 
Dorothy  Goetz  Gearhart,  Lorain,  Ohio, 
secretary-treasurer. 

1927  — About  50  were  present  at  the 
informal  party  held  Saturday  night  by 
the  30th  reunion  class  to  watch  the 
movies  of  their  graduation  in  1927  — 
the  first  movies  taken  of  Commence- 
ment proceedings.  Some  half  a dozen 
more  were  present  on  Sunday  noon  at 
the  class  dinner,  where  honored  guests 
were  Dr.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Ruth  Lamp- 
son,  Dr.  Harry  N.  Holmes,  and  Sec- 
retary Donald  M.  Love.  Following 
dinner  the  following  were  elected  as 
class  officers  for  the  next  five  years: 
Austin  Ward,  president;  Jean  Roethe 
Mitchell,  vice-president;  and  Dorothy 
Stacy  Hoag,  secretary. 

1932  — It  was  a record  breaking  re- 
union for  the  class  of  1932,  who  were 
celebrating  their  25  th  reunion,  with 
headquarters  at  Talcott.  Some  134 
adults,  plus  an  estimated  number  of 
25-50  children,  attended.  They  came 
from  Germany,  from  Washington,  D. 
C.,  and  from  18  states,  including  Ari- 
zona, California,  Oregon,  Washington, 
and  Montana.  The  general  agreement 
was  that  except  for  a bit  of  snow  on 
top  there  was  little  sign  of  age  among 
those  returning.  The  pace  was  fast; 
the  mood  was  great;  the  weather  was 
wet;  and  everyone  had  a splendid 
time.  Groundwork  for  the  reunion 
was  laid  with  a class  directory  com- 
piled by  Ed  Mosher,  which  summar- 
ized letters  and  questionnaires  re- 
ceived from  60  per  cent  of  the  class, 
and  which  was  mailed  to  everyone  in 
advance.  On  the  campus  each  wore 
his  senior  class  picture  suspended 


from  four  blue  ribbons.  All  resolved 
to  return  in  1962  and  bring  a class- 
mate along  — a challenge  to  break 
another  record. 

1937  — The  Class  of  1937  celebrated 
its  20th  reunion  at  Dascomb,  with 
about  50  members,  including  hus- 
bands and  wives,  on  hand.  Dean  of 
Men  Dean  Holdeman,  ’38,  and  Mrs. 
Holdeman  (Elizabeth  "Van”  Ham- 
mond, ’37)  and  assistant  Dean  of  the 
College  Robert  Dixon,  ’37,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon  (Elizabeth  Miller,  ’41)  held 
open  house  on  Saturday  night.  Her- 
bert Van  Meter  was  elected  president 
for  the  next  five  years. 

1942  — The  15  th  year  reunion  class 
had  a great  time  meeting  old  friends, 
new  spouses,  and  numerous  offspring. 
The  College  had  a supervised  play 
program  for  children  of  all  ages,  which 
was  ideal  for  the  children,  as  well  as 
for  Mom  and  Dad.  Illumination  night 
was  really  beautiful  under  the  Chinese 
lanterns  twinkling  over  Tappan 
Square,  and  the  class  party,  held  after- 
wards in  the  Red  Room  of  the  new 
Oberlin  Inn  was  really  a ball!  Tom 
Piraino  and  Doc  Chas.  J.  Cooley  were 
the  arrangements  committee.  Ellen 
McDaniels  Spears  brought  her  six- 
year-old  twins  all  the  way  from  Arabia 
for  the  reunion,  and  Jean  Wallace  Mc- 
Aullife  and  Emily  Erwin  Kofrom  took 
honors  for  having  the  largest  number 
of  future  Oberlinites  (though  the  ru- 
mor was  that  Doc  Bob  Warren  has 
six).  Class  members  will  soon  be  re- 
ceiving copies  of  the  class  survey,  and 
all  those  who  haven’t  contributed  in- 
formation are  urged  to  do  so  — plus 
a $1.00  bill  to  help  defray  publication 
costs.  Nominations  for  class  officers, 
to  be  decided  by  a mail  ballot,  were: 
for  president  — Robert  Hartson  and 
Robert  Willard;  for  secretary  — Na- 
thalie Bartoo  Leonard  and  Gertrude 
Colson  Nicholson. 

1947  — About  50  members  of  the 
Class  of  1947,  plus  children,  spouses, 
and  friends,  came  from  nine  different 
states  for  their  tenth  reunion.  Most 
of  the  energies  of  the  reunion  were 
devoted  to  a somewhat  prolonged 
"sing”  at  Johnson  House,  which  ex- 
tended into  the  wee  hours  of  the 
morning,  and  to  smaller,  even  more 
informal,  gatherings  at  homes  in  the 
town.  At  the  class  meeting  a slate  of 
(Continued  on  page  28) 


CLASS  PICTURES 

Class  Reunion  pictures  may 
be  obtained  by  sending  $1.00  to: 
Stofan  Studio 
49  E.  College  St. 
Oberlin,  Ohio 
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Ruth  Kelley  Montgomery,  '22,  wife  of  President  Robert  N.  Montgomery  of  Muskingum 
College,  Dan,  '21,  and  Eloise,  '22,  Bradley,  and  A.  E.  Schultz  at  the  President's  reception. 

(Above,  right)  Senior  "Mickey"  Pfister  greets  his  parents,  Mr.  (A.M.,  ’36)  and  Mrs.  (June 
Braun,  x'37)  Rudolf  J.  Pfister. 


1 

P3 

w 

Florence  M.  Fitch,  '97,  commissions  the  1957  "reps,”  left  to  right, 
William  Speidel,  Charlotte  Penfield,  Charles  Gosselink,  at  the 
Shansi  Breakfast. 


Children  of  alumni  are  taken  in  the  College  bus  to  see  the  Cleveland 
Indians  playing  in  the  Stadium.  Amusement  of  alumni  children  of 
all  ages  was  a new  feature  of  Commencement. 


(Right)  Trustee  Edwin  W.  Brouse,  '01,  gets  together  (left  to  right) 
with  Mrs.  Mabel  Fauver  Gibson,  '01,  Mrs.  Mabel  Millikan  Brown. 
'01,  Charlene  E.  Sperry,  '01,  and  Emeritus  Professor  F.  Easton 
Carr,  '06. 


(Below)  at  the  Women's  Dinner.  Antoinette  Zanolli  DiBiasio, 
'40,  and  her  two  daughters;  Betty  McCue,  head  of  physical  education 
for  women,  in  the  background. 


(Below)  Trustees  Harry  Barnard,  '15,  Percy  Ebbott,  TO,  and 
Frank  Van  Cleef,  '04. 


PORTRAIT 

of  a 

PIONEER 


Unswerving  dedication  to  an  ideal  brought 
in  a new  era  of  health  education 
for  college  women 


THERE  IS  SOMETHING  ageless  and  prophetic  in  the 
portrait  of  Dr.  Delphine  Hanna,  in  academic  garb,  re- 
flecting the  objective  detachment  of  the  scientist,  the  hu- 
manitarian instinct  of  the  physician,  the  insight  of  the 
visionary  educator,  the  inspiration  of  the  architect  of  ideas 
with  a future.  Sound  purpose  and  excellence  of  perform- 
ance in  pursuit  of  it  characterized  her  endeavor.  The 
courage  for  pioneering  and  the  vitality  of  forthright  lead- 
ership were  never  bound  by  the  role  of  a single  profession 
nor  the  stereotyped  concepts  of  her  times. 

It  was  the  holiday  season  in  1936  when  I stood  at  a 
door  in  Coral  Gables  awaiting  an  answer  to  my  knock. 
Before  me  was  the  long-anticipated  meeting  with  Delphine 
Hanna,  M D.  I was  admitted  to  the  study  and  told  to  wait 
until  I had  been  properly  announced. 

As  I entered  Dr.  Hanna’s  presence,  I noted  a comfortable 
library-study,  with  a hospital  bed  at  one  end,  its  head  raised 
to  support  a frail  figure.  The  piercing  eyes  which  studied 
me  with  careful  scrutiny  were  nevertheless  bright  with  in- 
terest. In  Washington  on  my  way  to  Florida  I had  called 
upon  one  of  Dr.  Hanna's  most  renowned  students.  She 
had  counseled  me,  "Wear  the  ensemble  you  are  wearing 
now  for  your  interview.  It  combines  her  favorite  colors, 
old  gold  and  purple."  In  the  long,  silent  moments  of  in- 
spection I knew  not  only  that  the  favorite  colors  had  been 
noted  but  that  my  bearing,  poise,  and  integrity  of  my  pur- 
pose had  been  duly  assessed.  Then,  with  firm  handclasp, 
in  a crisp  but  not  uncordial  voice,  she  said,  "Be  seated  and 
ask  your  questions  clearly.  Remember  this  interview  may 
be  interrupted  by  temporary  emergency  and  must  be  in- 
terspersed with  rest  periods.” 

In  partial  fulfillment  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science, 
I had  elected  to  write  an  historical  analysis  of  her  profes- 
sional career.  As  an  undergraduate  at  Oberlin  I had  been 
steeped  in  the  fascinating  lore  of  her  pioneering  venture  in 


physical  training  at  Oberlin  College.  To  me  it  was  more 
colorful  than  the  saga  of  Peter  Pindar  Pease. 

But  to  the  announcement  of  my  intention  to  write  a 
biographical  thesis,  Dr.  Hanna  had  written  from  Coral 
Gables:  "I  do  not  want  my  biography  written.  If  my 

work  was  worthy  it  is  still  in  progress.”  As  I prepared, 
now,  to  take  mv  interview  notes,  I recalled  cheerfully,  I 
had  also  received  a belated  postcard.  It  read,  "I  have  not 
heard  from  you.  When  do  you  plan  to  arrive  in  Florida? 
Sincerely,  Delphine  Hanna.”  I had  lost  no  time  in  buying 
my  ticket. 

It  was  the  bitter  cold  winter  of  1884.  In  the  township 
school  in  upstate  New  York  a young  teacher  watched  the 
last  pupil  reluctantly  leave  the  genial  warmth  of  the  well- 
kept  fire  in  the  class  room  to  trudge  home  through  the 
deep  snow.  Each  week  it  had  been  apparent  that  fewer 
pupils  could  weather  the  wintry  blasts,  and,  like  their 
teachers,  even  the  faithful  few  grew  more  and  more  list- 
less. A vague  memory  of  her  own  lassitude  during  the 
long  winter  confinements  of  her  childhood  in  Wisconsin 
stirred  in  her  mind  the  question  "Why? 

Dio  Lewis,  popular  lecturer  and  doctor,  was  on  tour,  in- 
terpreting the  "new”  physical  training  to  the  masses.  Miss 
Hanna  learned  he  would  be  present  at  the  summer  institute 
at  Martha’s  Vineyard.  Were  her  observations  relevant  to 
the  thesis  he  was  advancing?  She  attended,  but  upon 
broaching  her  hypothesis  that  there  might  well  be  a scien- 
tific basis  on  which  physical  training  could  be  founded, 
she  was  shocked  with  Dio  Lewis'  summary  reply:  Lou 

don’t  need  a scientific  basis.  People  want  to  be  hum- 
bugged.” 

That  Fall  she  returned  to  her  school  in  upstate  New 
York,  but  the  question  recurred  as  she  looked  at  the  pale 
faces,  the  fatigued  bearing  of  her  pupils.  After  ten  weeks 
she  took  a leave,  again  seeking  an  answer  in  physical  train- 
ing. 
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At  Harvard  University,  young  Dr.  Dudley  Sargent  had 
interested  a benefactor,  in  making  a generous  gift  to  erect 
a well-equipped  gymnasium.  The  testing,  the  courses,  the 
activities  were  an  innovation  on  a college  campus.  In  hours 
free  from  concern  for  Harvard  men,  Dr.  Sargent  envisioned 
the  application  of  his  theories  to  the  formative  years  of 
childhood.  Consequently  he  was  willing  to  conduct  classes 
for  women  teachers  in  a room  above  a carriage  shop,  lec- 
turing on  anatomy,  physiology,  and  the  theory  of  exercise. 
Delphine  Hanna  had  prevailed  upon  others  to  join  her, 
and  twelve  young  women  were  enrolled  that  year. 

She  also  investigated  the  newly-developing  orthopedic 
renter  in  Poston.  Paying  five  dollars  an  hour,  she  studied 
diagnostic  and  corrective  prescription  for  spinal  deviations, 
with  Dr.  Bradford.  This  initiated  a long  and  significant 
connection  with  the  pioneers  in  orthopedics,  including  doc- 
tors Goldthwaite,  Lovett,  and  Brockett.  Her  love  of  the 
theatre  and  music  was  also  established  that  year.  Her 
personal  annals  disclose,  "I  . . . saw  Henry  Irving  and  Ellen 
Terry  in  Twelfth  Night  and  Walter  Damrosch  conduct 
Lohengrin  and  Tannhauser." 

By  now  it  was  quite  clear  she  had  chosen  her  life  work. 
She  was  now  convinced  that  a regimen  of  exercise  was 
essential  to  well-being,  but  it  must  be  based  on  scientific 
principles.  It  was  to  a small  midwestern  college  in  Ober- 
lin,  Ohio,  reported  to  welcome  with  open  mind  experimen- 
tation in  newer  educational  theories,  that  Delphine  Hanna 
brought  her  convictions. 

Unmoved  by  the  lament  of  her  school  principal,  "but 
you  are  a teacher  in  a thousand,"  Miss  Hanna  gave  up  the 
lucrative  salary  of  $800  to  accept  Oberlin’s  guarantee  of 
$300  for  living  expenses  for  the  year  1886.  At  Oberlin, 
women  students  had  conducted  calisthenics  in  the  assembly 
room  of  Ladies  Hall  since  1850.  Later,  Music  Hall  had 
been  remodeled  to  provide  space  for  exercise.  In  1880, 
when  fire  destroyed  the  frame  building,  students  and  fac- 
ulty had  clamored  for  an  addition  to  Ladies  Hall,  the  first 
floor  of  which  might  be  set  aside  for  a women’s  gym- 
nasium. It  was  to  this  red  brick  building  that  President 
Fairchild  conducted  Delphine  Hanna.  Her  own  descrip- 
tion relates: 

There  were  five  dressing  places  partitioned  off  from  the 
north  end  of  the  room,  with  dirty  red  curtains  in  front  of  them. 

On  top  was  piled  a camping  outfit  ...  in  one  corner  was  a 
pile  of  oats;  on  the  walls  were  various  crude  drawings.  These 
I had  removed  and  the  room  thoroughly  cleaned. 


DR. 

DELPHINE 
HANNA 
"Her  work 
was 

indeed  worthy 
and  is 
still 

in  progress.” 


Her  own  room  was  one  of  ten  in  the  dormitory  floor 
above,  about  which  she  writes: 

The  room  contained  a black  bedstead  with  husk  mattress 
six  inches  too  short,  a wash-stand  with  pitcher  and  bowl,  two 
chairs  and  a rack  of  wood.  It  was  customary  for  the  occupant 
to  rent  a bureau,  but  after  some  discussion  one  was  provided 
out  of  deference  for  my  pedagogical  status. 

She  too  had  found  a benefactor  who  donated  $300  to 
equip  the  space  for  "well-prescribed  exercise.”  Most  of 
it  went  to  the  Naragansett  Machine  Company  for  pulley- 
weights  and  mechanical  aids  for  physical  examinations. 
She  supervised  two  handymen  in  the  construction  of  a 
boom,  stall  bars,  a floor  rack,  and  vertical  ladder.  These 
outstood  years  of  usage  and  were  intact  when  the  building 
was  razed  several  decades  ago. 

Mindful  of  her  tenet  of  scientifically  founded  programs, 
she  examined  125  women  and  grouped  them  into  exercise 
classes.  Records  were  meticulously  filed  with  respective 
prescription  cards.  Copies  were  sent  to  Dr.  Sargent  to  be 
used  in  his  studies  on  testing,  but  primarily  the  findings 
were  tabulated  on  the  first  Hanna  anthropometric  charts, 
based  on  the  examination  of  1600  college  women  and  pub- 
lished in  1893.  The  comparative  graphs  were  carefully 
studied  to  ascertain  the  effects  of  participation  in  the  physi- 
cal training  program.  Data  were  constantly  processed  and 
submitted  for  national  research  studies  in  education,  ortho- 
pedics and  medical  science. 


me  r ale-Frincton  basketball  games  originated  during  the  era  of  Dr.  Hanna.  Above,  Oberlin  co  eds  watch  the  first  game,  played  in  190 

in  the  open  court  behind  Talcott  and  Baldwin. 


for  JULY  1957 
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Ladies  Hall,  finished  in  1865,  stood  on  the  site  now  occupied  by 
Talcott  Hall.  It  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  January  9,  18S6.  In  this 
building  Dr.  Hanna  started  her  career  in  a space  equipped  for 
"well-prescribed  exercise.” 


The  Delphine  Hanna  Foundation  was  established 
in  May  1957  by  students,  staff  members  and  friends 
of  the  Women’s  Department  of  Physical  Education  in 
honor  of  Dr.  Hanna  for  her  profound  influence  and 
constructive  leadership  in  physical  education.  The 
income  from  this  fund  will  be  used  for  the  curricular 
and  extracurricular  enrichment  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation program  of  Oberlin  College. 


It  is  almost  impossible  to  train  a portrait-lens  on  the 
energetic  figure  of  Delphine  Hanna  in  the  ensuing  years. 
Though  indefatigable  in  behalf  of  physical  education  and 
the  preparation  of  teachers,  she  was  equally  zealous  to  im- 
prove her  own  professional  status  and  to  achieve  appro- 
priate recognition  of  the  competence  of  women.  In  1887 
she  attended  summer  sessions  at  Harvard,  and  took  en- 
trance examinations  for  credit  at  Michigan,  completing 
medical  school  in  two  years.  She  was  among  the  first  of 
the  "hen  medics”  and  subsequently  was  named  to  the  Mich- 
igan Hall  of  Fame.  In  1898  she  entered  Cornell  Univer- 
sity to  acquire  a Bachelor  of  Arts  Degree;  in  the  mean- 
time she  had  studied  the  Swedish  gymnastic  system  with 
Baron  Passe  and  additional  orthopedic  work  in  Zurich.  In 
1901  in  recognition  of  her  outstanding  studies  and  publica- 
tions of  anthropometric  charts,  Oberlin  College  bestowed 
the  Master  of  Arts  Degree  upon  her. 

Simultaneously  she  was  building  the  department  of 
physical  education  at  Oberlin  and  sending  trained  leaders 
into  the  profession  throughout  the  country.  In  her  second 
year  at  Oberlin  she  instituted  the  preparation  of  teachers. 
By  1900  the  original  one-year  diploma  course  had  become  a 
major  in  physical  education  open  to  candidates  for  the  A.B. 
degree.  Dr.  Hanna  is  credited  with  establishing  the  first 
four-year  curriculum  for  teachers  leading  to  a degree.  In 
the  earliest  years,  young  men  on  the  campus  sought  the 
opportunities  in  physical  education  under  her  tutelage. 
With  too  little  time  to  spare,  she  agreed  to  prepare  a small 
group  of  male  students  who  would,  in  turn,  instruct  their 
peers.  Among  the  nine  electing  this  instruction  were 
Thomas  D.  Wood,  Luther  Halsey  Gulick,  Fred  A.  Leonard, 
each  destined  to  become  eminent  leaders  in  physical  edu- 
cation and  medicine.  From  his  professorial  post  at  Colum- 
bia Dr.  Wood  once  wrote: 

I am  very  sure  Dr.  Hanna  gave  valuable,  constructive  in- 
struction and  influence  to  Dr.  Leonard,  Dr.  Gulick,  . . . and 
myself.  . . . My  own  view  of  the  importance,  possibilities  and 
future  of  physical  education  as  a vital  branch  of  education,  in 
general,  was  very  largely  opened  up  and  illuminated  by  Dr- 
Hanna’s  instruction. 

By  1903  Delphine  Hanna  had  achieved  the  rank  of  pro- 
fessor, the  first  woman  to  attain  professorial  rank  in  physi- 
cal education.  Upon  retirement  in  1920  she  became  the 
first  woman  to  receive  the  Carnegie  pension.  She  was  a 
charter  member  of  a number  of  the  societies  of  her  several 
professions  and  was  named  recipient  of  their  highest 
honors. 

There-were  always  new  fields  of  endeavor  to  challenge 
Dr.  Hapna’s  resourcefulness  and  pioneer  spirit.  When 
World  War  I created  a demand  for  therapists,  her  grad- 
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uates,  so  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  of  prescrip- 
tive exercise  and  massage,  were  utilized  in  physiotherapy. 
She,  herself,  submitted  to  Washington  a plan  for  the  sys- 
tematic training  of  women  for  this  service.  From  the  be- 
ginning she  developed  a department  of  physical  education 
which  offered  planned  programs  for  all  students;  she  was 
tireless  in  her  endeavor  to  broaden  this  program  to  en- 
courage outdoor  activities;  she  believed  each  student  should 
acquire  proficiency  in  one  sport  or  recreational  pursuit 
which  might  be  enjoyed  in  the  years  after  college;  she 
organized  the  student  Gymnasium  and  Field  Association 
(1904),  the  forerunner  of  WAA;  before  the  turn  of  the 
century  she  had  established  student  teaching  practice  in 
the  neighboring  schools  for  the  dual  purpose  of  practical 
experience  for  the  students  and  the  provision  of  teaching 
personnel  to  initiate  physical  education  in  community 
schools. 

An  example  of  her  vision  of  a future  far  ahead  of  her 
times  is  her  anticipation  of  the  camping  education  move- 
ment. Concerned  with  the  need  for  aquatic  training  in 
teacher  preparation,  Dr.  Hanna  persuaded  the  Prudential 
Committee  to  consider  the  purchase  of  a site  on  the  shore 
of  nearby  Lake  Erie.  She  selected  a site  to  be  recommend- 
ed and  hired  a surrey  and  driver  to  take  her  and  a friend 
on  a detailed  survey.  On  the  way  Dr.  Hanna  regaled  her 
companion  with  the  advantages  of  topography,  building 
possibilities,  and  investment  value  of  the  land.  Returning 
to  Oberlin  she  dictated  a letter  to  the  owner  in  California. 
But  the  driver  of  the  surrey  had  been  thoroughly  im- 
pressed and  immediately  wired  the  owner  for  an  option. 
Undaunted,  Dr.  Hanna  resumed  her  explorations  and  lo- 
cated several  strips  of  land  with  available  beach.  With 
intuitive  awareness  of  real  estate  trends  she  urged  imme- 
diate purchase  before  the  completion  of  a concrete  road  to 
Cleveland  resulted  in  price  rises  and  the  reduction  in  num- 
ber of  available  sites.  Purchase  waas  sanctioned,  tracts 
were  surveyed,  and  the  alumnae  set  to  work  to  raise  funds 
and  induce  Oberlinians  to  buy  small  building  lots  for  sum- 
mer cottages.  Retaining  a large  site  for  the  department, 
Dr.  Hanna  established  the  camp  around  which  the  Ober- 
lin colony  developed.  Until  its  recent  sale  Hanna  Camp 
was  the  single,  notable  commemoration  of  one  of  Oberlin  s 
unforgettable  pioneers. 

Dr.  Hanna  never  dramatized  her  astonishing  experiences 
in  which  she  repeatedly  turned  obstacles  into  achievements. 
To  my  impatience  with  the  deception  which  had  circum- 
vented her  well-laid  plans  for  the  first  camp  site  she  gently 
chided,  "Often  our  best  lessons  are  not  learned  in  the 
classroom."  Apparently  she  distilled  all  learning  into  wis- 
dom. I recalled  the  admiring  tale  of  a Coral  Gables  neigh- 
bor who  had  informed  me,  "She  was  the  smartest  real  es- 
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TEN  THOUSAND  STRONQ 


by  Dorothy  M.  SMITH,  ’29 


1894 

Mrs.  William  Taylor  (Grace  Hubbell)  “views 
the  outside  world  from  the  viewpoint  of  my 
wheelchair  by  a window.  But  from  July  to 
September,  away  from  New  York  City,  up  to 
a 3-room  cottage  close  to  Lake  Keewaydin  at 
East  Stoneham,  Me.  Sitting  on  my  large 
screened  porch  — foreign  language  and  English 
books  and  magazines  close  by  me.  I shall  wel- 
come any  Oberlinian.” 

1895 

Junius  Meriam  writes  that  the  class  of  1895 
has  a round  robin  letter  going  which  gets  around 
about  once  a year.  He  makes  his  home  in  Los 
Altos.  Calif.  Last  October  he  visited  Oberlin 
briefly  and  writes  that  his  visit  brought  back 
vivid  memories  of  his  job  as  janitor  of  the  old 
College  Chapel  and  the  tolling  of  the  chapel  bell, 
through  which  he  earned  his  way. 

1899 

Abba  Harrington  has  been  confined  to  her 
bed  for  about  a year.  She  is  a retired  school 
teacher  and  makes  her  home  in  Eureka  Springs, 
Ark.  She  writes  that  she  has  many  happy  mem- 
ories of  her  college  days,  which  included  much 
“labor”  as  well  as  learning  as  she  and  her  sister 
helped  earn  their  college  expenses. 

1905 

D.  Clifford  Jones  of  Weedsport,  N.  Y..  spent 
ten  days  in  Florida  in  March,  most  of  it  in  the 
Winter  Park  area.  On  the  way  home  he  visited 
Sam  and  Margaret  Jones  Strickland,  '39.  and 
their  two  children,  and  then  stopped  to  see  the 
Warren  Wilson  School  near  Asheville,  N.  C. 

1912 

A testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  her  35  years 
of  service  to  the  University  of  South  Dakota  was 
given  for  Gladys  Leonard  on  May  8.  There 
were  about  75  faculty  members  and  friends  pres- 
ent. including  representatives  of  her  first  grad- 
uating class.  Since  1922,  she  has  been  professor 
of  health  and  physical  education  for  women. 

1913 

Mrs.  Willard  B.  Matter,  ’14  (Florence  J. 
MacDonald)  was  chosen  “Woman  of  the  Year” 
on  Duluth  Day,  May  14,  in  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
Known  to  many  residents  of  the  northwest  as  the 
“Mother  of  the  Latvians,”  Florence  has  long 
been  active  in  religious,  civic  and  musical  circles 
in  Duluth. 

Approximately  500  women  from  Duluth  and 
the  surrounding  area  were  present  at  the  lunch- 
eon. Mrs.  Arthur  T.  Laird,  ’94,  last  year’s 
recipient  of  the  award,  made  the  presentation. 

1914 

Gladys  Latchaw  is  a private  nurse,  specializ- 
ing in  the  geriatric  field,  in  Lansing,  Mich. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sherwood  Moran  (Ursul  Reeves. 
’15),  are  retiring  to  Pilgrim  Place,  Claremont, 
Calif.,  where  there  are  many  Obcrlinians  as  well 
as  some  60  ex-Japan  missionaries.  Sherwood 
plans  to  work  on  bis  notes  on  Japanese  art  and 
architecture  and  Ursul  will  “bask  in  the  sun.” 

1915 

After  40  years  of  ministry  in  the  United  Pres- 


BIRTHDAY  TRIBUTE.  On  March  10 
a group  of  some  fifteen  to  twenty 
Oberlin  alumni  from  greater  Los 
Angeles  joined  with  relatives  and 
friends  to  honor  Cedric  E.  Johnson, 
’90,  on  the  occasion  of  his  89th  birth- 
day. The  reception  was  given  by  his 
niece,  Mrs.  Edith  E.  Wakefield.  The 
alumni  presented  Mr.  Johnson  with  a 
floral  tribute.  A retired  attorney, 
Mr.  Johnson  is  a past  president  of  the 
Oberlin  Alumni  Association  of  South- 
ern California,  and  has  always  been 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Oberlin.  His 
wife,  the  former  Helen  Hoskins,  ’90, 
died  in  1946.  Among  those  present  at 
the  birthday  celebration  was  Mr. 
Johnson’s  sister,  Mrs.  Jacob  C.  Strong 
(Ethel  Johnson,  ’94).  The  above  pho- 
tograph was  taken  two  years  ago, 
when  Mr.  Johnson  was  celebrating 
his  87th  birthday. 


byterian  Church,  Rev.  John  Caughey  has  retired. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Caughey  (Jennie  McDowell) 
have  moved  from  Connellsvile.  Pa.,  to  115  N. 
Main  St.,  Oberlin,  to  make  their  home  near  the 
campus. 

Mrs.  Fletcher  Dodge  (Eleanor  Hill)  of  Po- 
mona, Calif.,  visited  Oberlin  in  May.  One  son 
is  a mathematics  teacher  at  the  College  of  Woos- 
ter and  another  is  in  Washingon.  D.  C. 

1916 

Dr.  R.  Finney  Markham,  t’18,  husband  of 
Evangeline  McNaughton.  died  on  Jan.  5 after 
a heart  attack.  He  bad  been  supervisor  of  coun- 
seling and  associate  professor  in  education  at 
the  College  of  William  and  Mary  in  Norfolk. 
Va.  Because  of  bis  death,  Mrs.  Markham  has 
now  moved  to  310  Dartmouth  Ave.,  Swart hmorc. 
Pa. 

Grace  Schauffler  of  Oberlin.  O..  spent  April 
traveling  and  visiting  friends  and  relatives  in 


the  northwest.  An  Oberlin  “reunion”  in  her 
honor  was  held  on  April  23  in  Seattle,  Wash., 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vincent  Hart  (Ruth  Raine, 
’22)  entertained  Mrs.  Walter  James  (Mary 
Cady,  t’43),  Ruth  Melba  Portman,  ’46.  Mrs. 
Alan  Sheldon  (Elizabeth  Barnard.  ’18),  Mrs. 
C.  S.  Krauss  (Helen  Ludwig.  ’17).  Mrs.  Ben 
Evans  (Ethel  Reed,  ’17),  and  Mrs.  Robert  Wat- 
son (Helen  Raine,  ’17). 

1918 

Dr.  Elston  L.  Belknap  and  his  son,  Dr. 
Elston,  Jr.,  ’45,  who  have  practiced  internal 
medicine  together  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  retired 
from  private  practice  on  June  1.  Dr.  Elston,  Sr., 
will  limit  himself  to  occupational  medicine,  and 
Dr.  Elston,  Jr.,  to  research  and  teaching  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  Medical  School. 

1920 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Plartman  (Elizabeth 
Crofts)  are  both  in  government  work  in  Wash- 
ington. D.  C.  — Arthur  as  a biochemist  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  Elizabeth  with 
the  U.  S.  Health  Service. 

Robert  B.  Shaw  of  Tacoma,  Wash.,  left  in 
June  for  a year  of  travel  in  Europe. 

1922 

Howard  Sharpe,  x,  is  assistant  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Grand  Rapids  Store  Equipment 
Co.,  Portland,  Ore. 

1924 

For  several  years,  Mrs.  George  Deeter  (Flor- 
ence Head)  has  been  caseworker  in  charge  of 
the  Protestant  Family  Service  in  Youngstown. 
O. 

Dr.  Min  Hin  Li,  husband  of  Minnie  Chan,  is 
governor  of  Rotary  District  500  of  Hawaii.  He 
stopped  in  Oberlin  in  April,  on  his  way  to  a 
meeting  of  Rotary  governors  at  Lake  Placid. 

N.  Y.  He  planned  also  to  visit  his  daughters 
in  New  York  City  — Loretta,  ’52,  production 
manager  for  Basic  Books  Publishing  Co.,  and 
Mary,  ’48,  a secretary  at  Mutual  Broadcasting 
Co.  Later  he  will  attend  the  Rotary  Interna- 
tional convention  in  Switzerland  and  take  “the 
long  way  home”  around  the  world. 

1925 

The  people  of  the  “Mountain  Empire”  area 
in  California  gave  a testimonial  surprise  dinner 
for  Dr.  Eleanor  Hamilton  on  April  29,  in  ap- 
preciation of  her  service  to  them. 

Findley  MacIntyre  is  a partner  in  the  insur- 
ance agency  of  MacIntyre,  Fay  & Thayer 
Agency  of  Needham,  Mass.,  agents  for  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies. 

Elinor  “Polly”  Prindle  was  married  on  Nov. 
17,  1956,  to  Ernest  Katzcnberger  of  Cleveland. 

O.  They  are  both  employed  at  Sunny  Acres 
Hospital  in  Cleveland  and  have  an  apartment 
on  the  hospital  grounds. 

Mrs.  William  Seaman  (Frances  Fenn)  has  re- 
signed as  assistant  dean  of  women  at  Oberlin  to 
become  dean  of  women  at  Colby  College,  Water- 
ville,  Me. 

1926 

S.  Randolph  Edmonds  is  head  of  the  depart- 


tater  among  us  when  we  laid  out  Coral  Gables  and  started 
the  boom.” 

We  became  respectful  colleagues  in  our  days  together 
at  Coral  Gables.  The  home  of  our  spirit  was  Oberlin:  we 
represented  stages  in  a long  line  of  succession  in  a proud 
profession  Dr.  Hanna  had  pioneered.  Her  active  mind 
projected  her  ideas  and  convictions  into  the  future.  She 
still  remained  ahead  of  her  times  - — and  mine!  She  al- 
ways would!  She  did  not  need  to  have  her  biography 


written;  her  work  was,  indeed,  "worthy,  and  is  still  in 
progress.” 

Miss  Minnie  Lynn,  '28,  is  professor  and  director  of  teacher  edu- 
cation, health,  and  physical  education  for  women  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh.  She  holds  an  M.S.  degree  from  Pennsylvania  State 
College  and  a Ph.D.  from  the  University  ol  Pittsburgh.  A former 
president  of  the  Eastern  District  of  the  American  Association  of 
Health,  Physical  Education,  and  Recreation,  she  was  the  recipient 
of  an  honor  award  from  that  organization  in  1953,  the  same  year 
that  Oberlin  College  honored  her  with  an  Alumni  Citation. 
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ment  of  speech  and  drama  at  Florida  A.  & M. 
University.  During:  the  past  year  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  Southeastern  Theater  Conference,  an 
interracial  theatre  organization.  He  is  author  of 
three  books  of  plays:  “Shades  and  Shadows, M 
“Six  Plays  for  a Negro  Theatre,”  and  “The 
Land  of  Cotton  and  Other  Plays.” 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Norman  Shaw  are  spending  six 
weeks  in  Europe.  They  left  New  York  by  air 
on  June  1,  spending  a week  in  London,  then  on 
to  Amsterdam,  Lucerne,  Interlaken,  Milan,  Flor- 
ence, Rome  and  Naples.  July  will  find  them  in 
France,  and  they  will  return  from  Cherbourg  on 
the  Queen  Mary,  reaching  New  York  on  July 
16. 

Mrs.  Carl  Webber  (Constance  Stroh,  x) 
writes  that  after  her  husband’s  death  in  October, 
1955,  she  spent  the  winter  in  Sacramento,  Calif. 
In  May,  1956,  she  flew  to  Honolulu,  “a  dream 
come  true,”  and  then  back  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  to  see  her  youngest  son  graduate.  She 
spent  the  past  winter  in  North  Carolina  and 
will  be  in  Rockford,  111.,  for  the  summer. 

1927 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Wesley  Lawrence 
(Helen  Defenbacher)  spent  the  spring  wandering 
through  France,  Spain  and  Portugal  by  car. 
Wes  is  a columnist  for  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer  and  “Chester  Bainbury’s  European 
Travels”  gave  a day  by  day  account  of  their 
travels  and  experiences. 

1928 

Mrs.  Katrine  Baxley  (Katrine  MacGlashan) 
is  living  at  Croton-on-Iiudson,  N.  Y.,  and  work- 
ing on  the  West  Chester  (N.  Y.)  News. 

1929 

Earl  C.  Adams  has  been  with  the  Kilgore 
Seed  Company  of  Plant  City,  Fla.,  since  1929, 
and  since  1950  has  been  a special  representative 
in  south  Florida,  making  his  headquarters  in 
Palm  Beach.  Earl  and  his  wife  (Isobel  Traquair) 
have  three  sons  — Earl,  II,  John,  and  James. 

Rev.  Edward  Treat  was  elected  secretary - 
treasurer  of  the  Congregational  Christian  State 
Superintendents  at  their  January  meeting  in 
Buck  Hill  Falls,  Pa.  Ed  is  Superintendent  of 
the  North  Dakota  Conference. 

1930 

Arlene  Dorothy  Monacelli  and  Clyde  B. 
Emcrt,  x,  will  be  married  this  summer.  They 
are  both  teachers  in  South  Junior  High  School, 
Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y.,  and  both  studied  at  the 
University  of  Michigan. 

Since  February,  1955,  James  Keith  has  been 
owner-manager  of  the  National  Food  Distribu- 
tors in  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.  This  is  a whole- 
sale grocery  firm,  catering  to  restaurants,  hotels, 
clubs,  hospitals,  etc. 

Wallace  Monnett,  Jr.,  is  with  the  Service  De- 
partment, Helicopters  Division,  United  Aircraft. 
His  work  involves  frequent  travel,  but  his  home 
base  is  Bucyrus,  O. 

1931 

J.hn  Leclerer  is  with  the  Army  Engineers  in 
Tehran,  Iran. 

David  Wahl  writes:  “Some  six  months  ago, 
my  wife,  Edith,  daughter,  Judy  (age  16)  and  I 
arrived  in  Israel,  where  I undertook  my  new 
duties  as  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Weizmann  In- 
stitute of  Science.  It  is  a fabulous  institution, 
scientifically  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  looks 
beautiful  from  the  standpoint  of  architecture  and 
landscaping.  Shortly  after  we  arrived,  there  was 
mobilization  and  the  Sinai  and  Suez  campaigns. 
...  I am  about  to  begin  construction  on  a new 
library  building,  which  I think  will  be  beautiful 
and  functional.  This  is  a country  in  which  the 
most  advanced,  progressive  architectural  ideas 
live  side  by  side  with  archaeological  ruins  and 
biblical  edifices.  All  in  all,  this  is  a fascinating 
experience  and  I hope  to  be  here  for  some  two 
years,  fulfilling  my  contract.” 

1932 

The  Reverend  Mr.  Stephen  P.  Hieb  writes: 
“We  moved,  on  March  6,  from  the  pastorate  at 
Little  Falls,  Minnesota,  to  that  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church  in  Elkhorri,  Wisconsin. 
Our  daughter,  Mrs.  H.  Douglas  Jameson,  who 
was  married  in  June,  1955,  is  teaching  in  the 
Madison,  Wisconsin  public  schools  (Midvale 


RE-ELECTED  PRESIDENT.  Mrs. 
John  W.  Love  (Margaret  L.  Mc- 
Roberts,  ’15)  was  re-elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Cleveland  Women’s  City 
Club.  She  has  been  a member  of  the 
board  since  1954.  Active  in  civic  af- 
fairs, she  is  currently  a member  of 
the  committee  on  court  congestion 
and  delay  in  litigation  set  up  by  the 
Cleveland  Bar  Association.  Her  hus- 
band is  the  business  columnist  for  the 
Cleveland  Press.  They  have  two  sons, 
Robert  M.  ’50,  editorial  representa- 
tive of  Steel  magazine,  Pittsburgh, 
and  J.  Duncan,  ’51,  research  mathe- 
matician with  Johns  Hopkins  opera- 
tions, Washington,  D.  C. 

School,  4th  Grade)  while  her  husband  com- 
pletes his  work  for  an  M.D.  Our  elder  daugh- 
ter, Doris,  is  working  for  the  Rand  Corporation, 
doing  research  for  the  Air  Force  at  Santa 
Monica,  California. 

F.  Champion  Ward  was  speaker  for  the  an- 
nual Phi  Beta  Kappa  convocation  at  Denison 
University  on  April  29.  “Champ”  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Denison  faculty  from  1938-45  and 
since  1945  has  been  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
serving  as  professor  and  dean  of  the  college.  He 
is  an  educational  consultant  with  the  Ford  Foun- 
dation in  India  and  expects  to  return  to  India 
soon. 

1933 

The  American  Institute  of  Pacific  Relations 
in  New  York  City  has  published  “Pakistan  — 
A Selected,  Annotated  Bibliography,”  edited  by 
Dr.  George  L.  Abernethy,  m,  of  Davidson  Col- 
lege (N.  C.).  It  is  the  first  annotated  bibliogra- 
phy which  has  been  prepared  to  meet  the  needs 
of  laymen  interested  in  foreign  affairs,  reference 
librarians,  officials,  teachers,  and  students.  Dr. 
Abernethy,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Davidson, 
prepared  the  bibliography  last  summer  under  a 
grant  from  the  Southern  Universities  Fellowship 
Fund  of  Chapel  Hill. 

Mrs.  Tom  Hall  (Jane  Eberlein)  is  teaching 
theatre  arts  for  children  in  Key  West,  Fla.  Her 
husband  is  an  artist  and  retired  advertising  di- 
rector. 

Rev.  Othello  Hannawalt,  tx,  is  an  assistant  in 
the  Department  of  New  Church  Development 
and  Building  Aid  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
National  Missions,  New  York  City. 

Lynn  Martin  is  an  entertainer  — singer  and 
pianist  — making  her  headquarters  in  Phoenix, 
Ariz. 

1934 

Dr.  Maylon  H.  Hepp  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  General  Education  course  in 
Reflective  Thinking  at  Denison  University 
("Ohio),  for  the  next  three  years.  At  Denison 
since  1946,  Maylon  is  professor  of  philosophy 
and  chairman  of  the  department.  He  resumes 


the  chairmanship  of  the  course  in  logic  after  a 
lapse  of  three  years.  He  is  author  of  the  text- 
book for  the  course  — "Thinking  Things 
Through”  published  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 

Montgomery  McKinney  is  an  account  super- 
visor with  the  Los  Angeles  office  of  Doyle,  Dane, 
Bernbach,  Inc.,  advertising  agency.  His  new 
home  address  is  528  S.  Harvard  lllvd.,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif. 

Michigan  State  University  press  has  published 
The  Wizard  of  Oz  and  Who  He  Was  by  Martin 
Gardner  and  Russel  B.  Nyc. . It  is  a reissue  of 
the  famous  story  and  a biography  of  its  author, 
L.  Frank  Baum. 

1935 

E.  Carlton  Smith  is  an  education  specialist 
with  the  General  Electric  Co.,  Schenectadv 
N.  Y. 

1936 

Robert  Vittur,  x,  is  a cartoonist  with  King 
Features,  New  York  City. 

1937 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Mark  (Martha  Barry) 
have  moved  from  Houston,  Texas,  to  19240 
Aurora  St.,  Seattle,  Wash.  “The  drive  up, 
through  the  desert  and  mountains  of  the  fabu- 
lous west  was  so  fascinating  that  even  after  18 
days  of  travel,  the  four  children  wanted  to  keep 
right  on  going  through  Canada  to  Alaska.  How- 
ever, we  are  enjoying  Seattle  very  much.” 

Wcstervelt  Romaine  combines  work  as  organ- 
ist and  choir  director  at  St.  John’s  Church, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  with  acting  as  salesman  and 
music  consultant  at  the  Kitt  Music  Co.  Westy 
and  his  wife  make  their  home  in  Bethesda,  Md. 

1940 

Rachel  Tupper,  x.  is  a secretary  in  the  Alumni 
Office  at  Drake  University,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1941 

Dr.  Thomas  F.  Protzman  has  left  Rohm  & 
Haas,  Bristol,  Pa.,  where  he  has  been  since 
1942,  to  take  a newly  created  position  in  the 
expanding  laboratories  of  the  A.  E.  Staley  Manu- 
facturing Co.,  Decatur,  111.  He  is  leader  of 
the  evaluation  group  in  the  research  division 
and  his  primary  function  will  be  to  evaluate 
products  produced  by  other  sections  of  he  la- 
boratory. The  Staley  Company  processes  corn 
and  soybean  products. 

Report  from  the  Carl  Schmidts  (Lois  Axtell) 
of  West  Caldwell,  N.  J.  : “Carl  is  assigned  to  a 
special  4-man  study  committee  on  the  method  of 
fixing  rates  for  the  Long  Lines  Department  of 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Company. 
He  recently  completed  a company-sponsored 
management  course  at  Princeton.  His  office 
is  at  32  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York 
City.  Lois  is  active  in  the  PTA  and  League  of 
Women  Voters.  The  20-minute  skit  she  wrote 
called  ‘Planning  for  Parent  Education’  was 
published  by  Rutgers  University  last  year  and 
was  performed  on  12  of  New  Jersey’s  22  counties 
this  year  under  the  auspices  of  the  Extension 
Service  of  the  Department  of  Agriculutre  and 
the  New  Jersey  Congress  of  PTA’s.” 

After  serving  as  associate  minister  of  the 
Trinity  Methodist  Church  in  Portsmouth,  O.. 
Rev.  William  H.  Sherertz  was  appointed  to  the 
pastorate  of  the  Winchester,  O.,  Methodist 
Church  in  March. 

George  Walker  has  a Fulbright  Fellowship  for 
study  next  year  at  the  Paris  Conservatory  of 
Music.  After  several  years  as  a concert  pianist, 
George  enrolled  at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music 
as  a candidate  for  a doctor  of  musical  arts  de- 
gree. 

1942 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Fetz  (Sally  Leete)  of 
Dearborn,  Michigan,  have  purchased  a summer 
resort  on  Torch  Lake,  250  miles  north  of  De- 
troit, where  there  is  excellent  fishing,  swimming, 
boating.  They  will  operate  the  hotel  until  Oc- 
tober 1 (Oberlinians  welcome!)  and  sell  real 
estate  (in  Dearborn)  the  rest  of  the  year.  Their 
summer  address  is:  Dc  Witt’s  Pleasant  Harbor 
Resort,  R.  D.  1,  Bellarie,  Michigan.  Sally 
writes  that  their  children,  Henry,  age  13,  and 
Betty  Ann,  age  10,  are  thrilled  about  the  sum- 
mer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  David  Hildner  (Barbara  Brad- 
ley, ’47),  of  Cleveland.  O..  have  a son,  born 
April  2. 
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ALL  STAR  LEGISLATOR 

Charles  A.  Mosher,  '28,  pub- 
lisher of  the  Oberlin  News-Trib- 
une, was  honored  for  the  second 
straight  legislative  term  as  unani- 
mous choice  in  the  Senate  for 
the  "All-Star  Team”  of  Ohio 
legislators.  One  of  six  senators 
chosen  by  the  state  house  news 
reporters,  Chuck  was  the  only 
unanimous  selection,  nosing  out 
the  president  pro  tem  by  one 
vote. 


A new  law  partnership  under  the  firm  name 
of  Laucks,  Boyle,  and  Monroe  has  been  or- 
ganized in  York,  Pa.,  with  David  R.  Monroe 
as  one  of  the  partners.  Their  offices  are  at  139 
E.  Market  St. 

1943 

Joe  Dickson,  x,  is  Rector  of  St.  Joseph's  Epis- 
copal Church,  Woodward  Ave.,  at  Holbrook, 
Detroit,  since  April  1.  He  writes  that  he  is 
‘‘having  a grand  time  getting  under  way  in  this 
fine  old  p.-.rish  on  “Piety  Hill,”  so  named 
because  of  the  number  of  prominent  churches 
within  a few  bloocks.  Will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
Oberlinians  in  the  vicinity.  Our  5 youngsters 
are  enjoying  their  new  surroundings. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ralph  Dise  (Molly  Mercer) 
have  moved  to  1224  Oxford  Rd.,  Cleveland 
Hts.,  O.  They  have  three  children,  Ralph,  4^2, 
Anne,  16  months,  and  Russell,  born  February  27. 

Tom  Kaufmann  writes:  “Since  last  com- 

munication, a dozen  years  ago,  I completed 
three  years  in  the  Army  and  thence  to  Harvard 
for  my  Ph.D.  (Economics).  I married  Ruth, 
nee  Perlman,  and  went  to  work  in  Washington 
for  Marshall  Plan  and  successor  agencies.  After 
a couple  of  years  I moved  to  Paris  where  I 
worked  on  the  United  States  Delegation  to 
NATO.  We  lived  in  Paris  for  five  delightful 
years.  Our  son  Peter  (red-hair),  now  four, 
was  born  there.  We  came  back  last  summer 
to  New  York  where  I work  for  a nonferrous 
metal  firm. 

Robert  Van  Riper  is  supervisor,  public  rela- 
tions department,  N.  W.  Ayer  & Son,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  Prior  to  his  present  assignment  he 
spent  four  years  at  the  New  York  office.  In  a 
recent  article  “Neglected  Public:  The  Cus- 

tomer” in  the  Public  Relations  Journal,  he  dis- 
cusses the  field  of  customer  relations  and  points 
to  be  considered  in  developing  good  customer 
relations. 

1944 

Theodore  Bloomfield  has  just  finished  his  sec- 
ond season  as  conductor  of  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Symphony  Orchestra.  “Our  series  of  12  sub- 
scription concerts  ended  on  April  8 wtih  a com- 
plete performance  of  Bach’s  B Minor  Mass. 
That  was  an  occasion  I had  looked  forward  to 
ever  since  my  first  experience  with  this  work 
in  Maurice  Kessler’s  performances  at  Oberlin. 
Preparing  and  conducting  this  work  therefore 
brought  back  vivid  memories  of  Oberlin.  I 
am  delighted  that  Dean  Stewart,  who  was 
here  at  the  time,  heard  the  performance.  Our 
second  daughter,  Katherine  Marie,  was  born 
on  May  14.” 

Mrs.  Ella  Jackson  (Ella  Price)  has  been  teach- 
ing elementary  school  in  New  York  City  since 
1953.  She  completed  her  LL.B.  degree  at  New 
York  University  School  of  Law  in  1954  and  is 
now  working  on  her  master’s  in  the  administra- 
tion and  supervision  of  elementary  schools. 

Peter  Mennin,  x.  has  received  a 1957  Gug- 
genheim Fellowship  for  musical  composition. 
Pete,  is  an  instructor  in  the  Juilliard  School  of 
Music. 

Dr.  Charles  Ross,  x.  is  chief  thoracic  surgeon 
at  the  Roswell  Park  Memorial  Institute,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

John  Yocom,  x,  is  head  of  technical  services, 
Commission  Air  Pollution  Prevention,  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area,  Calif. 

1945 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Bachand  (Ann  McNeill) 


have  moved  to  Edwardsvillc,  111.,  across  from 
St.  Louis.  Jack  is  a metallurgist  at  the  Dow 
Chemical  Co.  plant  in  Madison,  111.,  and  Ann 
is  busy  with  their  four  children. 

Dr.  Elston  Belknap,  Jr.,  (“Tony”)  has  a re- 
search fellowship  in  hematology  at  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  (See 
also  class  of  1918  news.) 

Lester  Pross  has  a Fulbright  award  as  visiting 
lecturer  at  the  University  of  the  Punjab  in  La- 
hore, Pakistan,  for  ’57-’58.  Lcs  has  been  a 
member  of  the  art  department  at  Berea  College 
(Ky.)  since  1946  and  is  now  co-chairman  of  the 
department.  His  wife  and  two  sons  will  go  with 
him. 

For  the  past  year  Willard  Sucolca,  x,  has 
been  teaching  fifth  grade  at  Hutchinson  School, 
Pelham,  N.  Y. 

V-12 

Dr.  Don  Suter  (’44-’46)  is  a physician  in 
Bay  City,  Mich. 

1946 

Jane  Bennett,  who  was  recently  appointed 
director  of  the  social  and  technical  assistance  pro- 
gram of  the  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee, with  offices  in  Philadelphia,  left  by 
plane  early  in  May  for  a three-month  trip  to 
Israel,  Italy,  the  Arab  countries  and  Egypt. 
She  will  return  by  way  of  Europe,  visiting 
friends  in  Vienna  and  Geneva. 

Ruth  “Tod”  Wynn  is  swimming  instructor 
at  the  University  of  Arizona. 

1947 

Ralph  S.  Brown  has  resigned  as  a copy  chief 
at  Norman  Malone  Associates.  Akron,  O.,  ad- 


WRITES  MUSICAL  SERVICE.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Canning,  '36,  of  the 
Eastman  School  of  Music,  is  the  com- 
poser of  a unique  musical  program 
presented  at  Hope  College  on  April 
24.  Invited  by  the  College  to  com- 
pose and  present  an  entire  musical 
program  for  a college  convocation, 
Thomas  spent  some  weeks  on  the 
campus  in  advance  preparing  the 
music  for  the  convocation.  The  pro- 
gram included  “Tower  Music,”  by  a 
brass  quartet,  an  organ  prelude,  a 
call  to  worship,  a processional,  with 
a unique  melody  for  choir  and  con- 
gregation with  organ  and  brass  ac- 
companiment, several  anthems,  a 
meditation  for  nine  string  instru- 
ments, and  a recessional.  A chorus 
of  some  160  students  took  part  in  the 
convocation,  the  first  of  its  kind  in 
this  country.  Thomas  is  the  com- 
poser of  a large  number  of  musical 
compositions,  with  a special  leaning 
for  church  music.  His  compositions 
have  been  widely  performed  over 
the  last  fifteen  years. 


vertising  agency  to  become  advertising  and  sales 
promotion  manager  of  the  Lawson  Milk  Co.  of 
Akron. 

Donald  P.  Cameron  lias  been  promoted  to 
Staff  Spcctroscopist  in  the  Physical  Research 
Department  of  the  IBM  Rsearch  Center,  Pough- 
keepsie, N.  Y.,  where  he  is  in  charge  of  emission 
spectrograph  and  electron  microscope  studies. 
Don  received  his  M.S.  degree  in  electrical  en- 
gineering from  Northwestern  University  in  1949 
and  has  been  with  IBM  since  1949. 

Rev.  John  J.  Kinkopf  was  ordained  into  the 
Catholic  priesthood  on  May  18  and  celebrated 
his  first  mass  at  Our  Lady  of  Peace  Church  in 
Cleveland  on  May  19.  Jack  lias  been  a student 
at  St.  Mary’s  Seminary  in  Cleveland  for  the 
past  six  years  and  is  also  studying  for  a state 
teaching  certificate  at  John  Carroll  University. 

1948 

David  Allenson,  eight-month-old  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Douglas  Allenson  (Nancy  Edwards), 
died  on  May  17. 

James  Gottshall  has  been  appointed  instructor 
in  English  at  Kent  State  University,  Kent,  O.. 
beginning  in  September.  Jim  has  taught  Eng- 
lish for  several  years  at  Hiram  College  (Ohio) 
and  is  a candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati. 

A summer  wedding  is  planned  by  Madeleine 
Homond,  x,  and  John  Lee  Peterson.  They  arc 
both  graduates  of  San  Jose  State  College 
(Calif.). 

Walter  Niegowski  is  with  the  Chase  Man 
hattan  Bank  in  Frankfurt,  Germany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Perlik  (Annabel  Shank- 
lin,  ’49),  of  McLean,  Va.,  have  two  children. 
Ronald  Alan,  almost  4,  and  Lynn  Cary,  1 1/2 
years. 

1949 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mahlon  E.  Balderston,  Jr.  (Sue 
Johnstone)  report  two  big  events  this  spring  - 
the  arrival  of  their  first  child,  Mahlon  Earl,  III, 
on  March  27  and  the  premiere  performance  of 
one  of  Mahlon’s  piano  compositions,  “Dirge  and 
Toccata.”  Mahlon  performed  the  work  at  an 
evening  of  Contemporary  American  Music  at 
Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  He  is  instructor  of 
music  at  the  Santa  Barbara  College  of  be  LTni- 
versity  of  California. 

Prince  Jean  d’Arenberg  (gr.  st.  ’48-’49)  is  a 
bank  owner  and  manager,  Taymans  & Cie,  in 
Brussels,  Belgium.  Jean  married  Princess 
Sophie  of  Bavaria,  youngest  daughter  of  Crown 
Prince  Rupprecht  of  Bavaria  and  Antonia  Prin- 
cess of  Luxcnbourg.  in  January  1955.  They 
have  two  sons,  Leopold-Engelbcrt  and  Charles- 
Louis. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  McKcon  (Elizabeth 
Pennell)  have  moved  to  Ottawa.  Ontario.  Cana- 
da. Bill  is  a buyer  of  fabrics,  bedding  and  do- 
mestics for  A.  T.  Frciman,  Ltd. 

Hugh  T.  Martin  has  joined  the  Reuben  H. 
Donnelley  Corp.  of  Chicago  in  the  legal  ca- 
pacity of  Regional  Counsel.  The  company, 
through  60  branch  offices  and  plants,  operates 
classified  telephone  directory,  street-address  di- 
rectory. direct  mail,  directory  delivery  and  mer- 
chandising services  and  publishes  national  busi- 
ness papers.  Hugh  graduated  from  DcPaul 
University  Law  School  and  bad  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Northern  Trust  Co.,  Chicago.  He 
and  his  wife  and  two  children  — Hugh,  3.  and 
Pamela,  1 V2  - live  at  1827  Wesley  Ave.,  Evans- 
ton, 111. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roy  Stctina  (Janice  Rhoads, 
x)  live  at  Holiday  Lakes.  Garrett,  Ind.  Roy  is 
a stylist  at  the  Motor  Truck  Engineering  Di- 
vision of  International  Harvester  Corp.  in  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  Janice  is  homemaker. 

1950 

David  Bean's  piano  debut  recital  at  Carnegie 
IT  all.  New  York  City,  on  April  11  received  high 
praise  by  reviewers  — “One  of  the  most  prom- 
ising talents  to  appear  in  New  York  this  season.” 
and  “an  unusual  debut  recital.” 

Duane  Burgcson  is  a research  and  develop 
ment  engineer  at  Pesco  Products,  Bedford,  O. 

Dr.  William  C.  Child,  Jr.,  instructor  of  chem- 
istry at  Carleton  College  (Minn.),  has  been 
awarded  the  Frederick  Gardner  Cottrell  grant 
for  $2100  for  research.  Bill  will  use  it  for  re- 
search on  the  thermal  decomposition  of  car- 
boxylic acids  and  will  begin  the  project  this  sum- 
mer. 
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Reunion  Notes 

(Continued  from  page  20) 
new  officers  was  nominated,  names  of 
whom  will  appear  on  postcard  ballots 
to  be  sent  to  all  members  of  the  class. 
Those  present  looked  forward  to  the 
time  when  children  are  older  so  that 
an  even  larger  ’47  group  can  assemble 
for  their  15th  reunion  in  '62. 

1952  — The  class  party,  held  Satur- 
day evening,  climaxed  reunion  week- 
end for  the  1952-ers.  Dick  Nelson, 
Bob  Bent,  Harry  Hunsicker,  Ruth 
Schoeni,  and  Phil  Perkins  comprised 
the  program  which  entertained  90 
some  members  of  the  class  and  their 
friends  and  families.  The  class  was 
proud  of  the  fact  that  1952’s  gift  to 
the  Alumni  Fund  this  year  exceeded 
that  of  any  of  the  29  classes  immedi- 
ately preceding  it,  not  to  mention  the 
younger  classes.  A real  class  spirit 
was  also  shown  in  compiling  the  1952 
Reunion  Booklet,  based  on  question- 
naires returned  from  300  members  of 
the  class.  The  Yeoman  effort  which 
produced  this  booklet  was  provided  by 
Nancy  Turner  Berla,  Kitty  Johnson 
Nelson,  Harry  Hunsicker,  and  Mike 
Berla. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  L.  Collins  have  pur- 
chased a home  at  16707  Southland  Ave.,  Cleve- 
land, O.  Last  November,  Art  was  transferred 
from  the  Marketing  Department  to  the  Finance 
Department  at  Standard  Oil  of  Ohio.  In  his 
new  job  he  prepares  the  company’s  annual  re- 
port to  stockholders.  In  the  summers  Art  and 
Mary  keep  busy  sailing  their  “Lightning”  class 
sailboat  on  Lake  Erie. 

Jane  Ecker  writes:  “I  spent  the  month  of  No- 
vember in  Italy  — after  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
dacy for  the  post  of  representative  to  the  Gen- 
eral Court  of  Massachusetts  (state  legislature). 
Having  run  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  an  area 
of  Boston  in  which  the  registered  Democrats 
numbered  3-1,  I wasn’t  too  crushed!  I am  no 
longer  manager  of  a motion  picture  theatre  but 
am  secretary  at  the  American  Meteorological  So- 
ciety, which  numbers  several  Oberlinians  among 
its  membership.” 

Roy  McClendon  writes:  “I  returned  from  a 
14-months  visit  to  Europe  in  March,  1956,  then 


CYSTIC  FIBROSIS 

Ann  Dise,  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Ralph  A.  Dise  (Molly 
Mercer,  ’43 ) of  Cleveland 
Heights,  is  fighting  cystic  fi- 
brosis, a recently  identified  dis- 
ease which  attacks  children  soon 
after  birth.  Cystic  fibrosis  af- 
fects the  digestive  system  and 
lungs.  At  present  there  is  no 
cure  for  it,  and  treatment 
through  antibiotics  is  expensive. 
The  Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation, 
a non-profit  organization,  has 
been  established  to  raise  funds 
for  research  on  this  disease. 
Molly’s  father,  Aaron  L.  Mercer, 
’ll,  is  a trustee  of  the  Founda- 
tion. 


spent  July  through  December  in  very  interesting 
work  at  Oberlin  Co-op  with  ‘Bill’  Long.  I re- 
turned to  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  in  1957 
and  right  now  am  undergoing  a 3-month  course 
in  procurement,  logistics  and  materiels  at  F.  E. 
Warren  A.  F.  Base,  Wyoming.” 

Mary  Mahood  is  in  promotion  and  publicity 
for  Little,  Brown  & C’o.,  publishers,  New  York 
City. 

William  Reeves,  t,  has  given  up  full-time 
ministerial  work  because  of  health  and  plans  to 
continue  it  on  a part-time  basis.  He  is  em- 
ployed in  a pharmacy  in  Cleveland,  O. 

After  teaching  in  Miami,  Fla.,  during  the  past 
year.  Kurt  Schuster  is  returning  to  Evansville. 
Ind..  as  string  coordinator  in  the  public  schools 
music  department  for  1957-58.  Kurt  and  his 
family  moved  back  to  their  home  in  Evansville 
— 1100  N.  Roosevelt  Drive  — on  July  1. 

Dr.  John  D.  Stephan  is  a resident  in  ophthal- 
mology at  Ohio  State  University  Hospitals. 

Carol  Westerman  has  spent  the  past  year 
teaching  in  Colombia,  and  expected  to  return 
to  the  U.  S.  ill  June.  She  writes  of  the  May 
10  revolution  that  since  there  had  been  “several 
days  of  warnings  which  never  turned  into  any- 
thing,” she  stayed  at  school  on  May  6 and  was 
caught  in  the  strike  zone.  She  managed  to  get 
home  by  side  streets  on  Tuesday  and  spent  the 
rest  of  the  week  there.  “No  stores  opened  and 
there  was  no  public  transportation  or  traffic  be- 
tween San  Fernando  and  the  rest  of  the  city  as 
the  center  of  town  was  closed  off  by  soldiers. 
In  the  meantime  except  for  bulletins  from  the 
Army  there  was  no  news  by  radio  and  no  papers. 
The  radio  never  said  there  was  a strike,  simply 
that  a state  of  seige  was  declared  and  martial 
law  in  force.  . . . Thursday  was  the  day  of  big 
manifestations  — thousands  and  thousands 
swarmed  in  the  Plaza  Coycedo  and  shouted 
Rajas  — No.  . . . When  the  news  came  on 
Friday  morning  that  Rajas  had  resigned,  it  was 
more  or  less  like  V-J  Day.  . . .” 

Donald  Willmott  writes  from  the  Memorial 
University  of  Newfoundland : “Canadian  uni- 
versities arrange  their  schedule  so  there’s  a won- 
derful long  summer  vacation  of  four  months. 
However,  in  addition  to  teaching  at  the  Univer- 
sity. I’m  also  an  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Works  and  shall  be  teaching  in  and 
helping  to  run  a summer  school  for  Department 
welfare  workers,  and  then  I’m  off  to  various 
‘outport’  fishing  settlements  for  research.  In 
between,  I’m  hoping  to  write  three  more  chap- 
ters on  my  Ph.D.  dissertation  and  then  start  on 
a monograph  on  the  assimilation  of  the  Chinese 
in  Indonesia!” 

1951 

Michael  Blume,  x,  is  a law  student  at  the 
LTniversity  of  California. 

Mrs.  Hyman  Cooper  (Marian  Livingstone) 
taught  elementary  music  in  Roosevelt  School. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  1954-56,  resigning  when  their 
daughter  Sharon  Gail,  was  born.  When  Hyman 
completed  his  Ph.D.  degree,  he  took  a position 
with  Bell  Telephone  Laboratory  in  Murray  Hill, 
N.  J.  They  are  living  at  240  Mt.  Vernon  Place. 
Newark  6,  N.  J. 

Since  completing  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  the 
LTniversity  of  Illinois  last  fall,  Charles  Hoffmann 
has  been  instructor  of  German  at  the  University 
of  California  at  Los  Angeles.  Plis  home  is  in 
Santa  Monica,  Calif. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Arthur  Lassman  (Nancy 
Brown)  are  living  at  5559  Bartlett  St.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  Arthur  is  a mechanical  engineer 
and  Nancy  is  teaching  piano  privately. 

Meyer  Liberman,  Jr.,  has  completed  his  mili- 
tary service  and  is  in  retail  merchandising  with 
Arnold  Constable  & Co.,  New  York  City. 

The  month  of  April  was  memorable  for  the 
John  MacDonalds  (Diana  Sims,  x’54).  Their 
second  son,  Scott  Norman,  was  born  on  April 
6 ; and  John  was  conductor  of  a Gilbert  and 
Sullivan  operetta,  “Yeoman  of  the  Guard,”  and 
of  a Bach  cantata,  for  which  Bob  Pratt,  ’50  was 
tenor  soloist.  John  is  teaching  vocal  music  at 
South  High  School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
is  choir  director  at  Hope  Reformed  Church.  He 
received  his  M.A.  degree  in  musicology  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  February  and  is 
continuing  part-time  study  for  a doctorate. 

Mrs.  William  Sherwood  (Dorothy  Dale) 
writes  from  1303  N.  Pleasant  St.,  Royal  Oak, 
Mich.:  “Bill’s  new  job  as  promotion  manager 
brought  us  to  Detroit.  We’ve  only  been  here  a 


few  months  but  have  already  found  Oberlin 
friends. 

Arthur  Tenney  has  taught  English  and  mathe- 
matics at  Bloom  Township  High  School,  Chi- 
cago Heights,  111.,  for  the  past  two  years.  In 
the  fall  he  will  have  a National  Science  Founda- 
tion award  for  the  Mathematics  Teachers  Insti- 
tute at  the  University  of  Chicago. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harvey  L.  Turner,  Jr.  (Vir- 
ginia  II.  Nickels,  ’52)  are  moving  to  Janesville, 
Wisconsin.  Harvey  has  gone  into  private  prac- 
tice having  completed  his  two  year  tour  of  duty 
with  the  Air  Force  Dental  Corps  in  June. 

1952 

John  Abma  is  an  experimental  psychologist 
with  the  Battelle  Memorial  Institute  in  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Alfred  Eddy,  Jr.,  x,  is  a sales  representative 
for  United  Air  Lines,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Marcia  Evans  (Marcia  Boddie)  is  work- 
ing for  the  Los  Angeles  County  Probation  De- 
partment in  its  Group  Guidance  Section. 

David  Gibbons,  associate  secretary  of  the 
YMCA  at  the  University  of  Washington  for  the 
past  year  and  a half,  has  been  appointed  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  organization.  Dave  went 
to  Seattle  after  receiving  his  B.D.  degree  from 
Yale  Divinity  School  in  1955,  with  a major  in 
student  work  and  social  ethics. 

Andrew  Haigh,  x.  is  completing  his  college 
work  at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  McLean  (Mary  Lehman) 
announce  the  birth  of  a prospective  member  of 
the  class  of  ’79,  Calvin  Stuart,  on  April  23  in 
Champaign,  111. 

A June  wedding  (no  details  as  yet)  for  James 
S.  Pierce  and  Alice  Farrant,  x’58.  Jim  is  a 
graduate  assistant  in  art  history  at  Harvard 
University,  completing  his  Ph.D.  degree,  and 
Alice  completed  her  junior  year  in  June  at  Bos- 
ton University. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Price  (Agnes  Roach) 
are  in  Columbus,  O.  Jim  is  an  electronic  engi- 
neer and  research  associate  at  the  OSU  Research 
Foundation  and  Beth  is  a librarian. 

Donald  Shelhorn-has  had  a busy  year  at  Yale 
University.  In  addition  to  studying  for  his  M.M. 
degree  in  organ,  he  has  been  organist  and  choir- 
master at  the  United  Congregational  Church,  a 
member  and  assistant  conductor  of  the  Yale 
Glee  Club,  director  of  the  Apollo  Glee  Club  of 
Yale  and  of  the  Women’s  Choral  Society  of 
New  Haven,  a graduate  assistant  in  organ,  and 
musical  director  of  the  Baker’s  Dozen,  a small 
informal  singing  group  in  Yale  College. 

Katharine  Cunningham  of  Chevy  Chase,  Md.. 
and  John  G.  Teltsch  were  married  on  April  27 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  are  living  in  Green- 
wich, Conn.  Katharine  graduated  from  Man- 
hattanville  College. 

1953 

Norman  Bailey  has  been  assigned  by  the  Army 
to  the  Office  of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  Naval 
Elements,  in  London,  England,  and  expects  to 
be  stationed  there  for  at  least  a year.  He  will 
welcome  visits  from  any  Oberlinians  passing 
through  London. 

Marion  Benson  will  teach  fifth  grade  next  year 
at  Chappaqua,  N.  Y. 

In  the  fall,  Richard  Caves  will  go  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  as  instructor  in  economics. 

Jean  Holland  and  Frederic  Kimball  Chapman, 
x,  were  married  on  April  6 in  Cleveland,  and 
are  making  their  home  at  2450  Overlook  Rd., 
Cleveland  Pits.  Jean  graduated  from  Brown 
University  and  attended  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. Fred  graduated  from  Western  Reserve 
and  is  combining  study  at  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  with  a job  at  Thompson  Products 
Co. 

Frances  Charrier  is  in  Swansea.  South  Wales, 
as  Welsh  Secretary  of  the  British  Student  Chris- 
tian Movement. 

Robert  Clark  writes:  “I  married  Frances 

Hazel  of  Falls  Church,  Virginia,  at  Arlington 
Unitarian  Church  on  April  20.  She  is  a 1955 
Smith  College  graduate.  Fran  will  continue 
working  as  an  editorial  assistant  for  the  Ameri- 
can Psychological  Association  in  downtown  D.  C. 
while  I am  serving  the  remaining  less-than-a- 
year  of  Army  service  with  the  Office  of  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff.  Intelligence,  in  the  Pentagon. 
Our  address  is  216  Madison  Building,  Arlington 
Towers,  Arlington  9,  Virginia. 
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Werner  Krebser.  husband  of  Marion  Block 
Krebser,  ’54,  was  one  of  my  ushers.  Nancy 
Lippman,  ’54.  and  Althea  Guy,  ’54,  also  at- 
tended the  wedding.” 

Stephen  Davenport,  Jr.,  is  in  public  relations 
with  a bank  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Foster  (“Dennie”  Den- 
zine)  have  spent  the  past  six  months  in  Bogota, 
Colombia,  where  Phil  is  doing  research  in  mar- 
keting under  a Rockefeller  grant  for  his  Ph.D. 
thesis  and  Dennie  is  teaching  grade  school  mu- 
sic. They  plan  to  return  to  Champaign.  111.,  in 
July,  where  Phil  will  write  his  thesis.  Phil  and 
Dennie  met  at  National  Music  Camp  when  they 
were  in  high  school,  then  he  went  to  Cornell  and 
she  to  Oberlin,  but  both  attended  the  University 
of  Illinois  for  graduate  study,  and  were  married 
last  August  after  they  completed  master’s  de- 
grees. 

Diana  S.  Field  is  traveling  in  the  Middle  and 
Far  East.  She  completed  her  Masters  Degree 
in  Political  Science  at  Columbia  University  this 
spring. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Good  (Ella  Forsythe) 
have  been  teaching  in  Redding,  California,  since 
leaving  Oberlin.  During  the  past  year,  Ella  has 
been  a Kindergarten  teacher,  hut  will  be  a full- 
time home  maker  next  yar.  Tom  runs  the  Tom 
Good  Music  and  Recording  Company.  He 
teaches  privately,  makes  records,  has  a high 
fidelity  sales  and  service  agency,  as  well  as  do- 
ing some  advertising  work. 

The  engagement  of  Gail  Hadaway  to  Clyde 
Edwin  Bartter  and  plans  for  an  August  wedding 
have  been  announced.  Gail  is  completing  a year 
as  an  American  exchange  teacher  in  Rumney, 
Cardiff,  South  Wales. 

Robert  Horst  moved  to  Monroeville,  O.,  on 
May  1 to  become  minister  of  the  Community 
Congregational  Church.  Bob  received  his  B.D. 
degree  in  June  from  the  Graduate  School  of 
Theology. 

Nancy  Louise  Kramer  and  Isaac  Alcabes  were 
married  on  April  7.  Nancy  received  her  mas- 
ter’s degree  from  Western  Reserve  University 
and  is  a medical  caseworker  at  University  Hos- 
pital. NYU-Bellevue  Medical  Center.  Isaac 
graduated  from  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
^ ork,  received  his  master’s  degree  from  the 
New  York  School  of  Social  Work,  and  is  a 
candidate  for  a doctor’s  degree  in  education  at 
Columbia  University.  He  is  a member  of  the 
s‘aff  of  St.  Christopher’s  School,  Dobbs  Ferry, 
N.  Y. 

Robert  Neil  has  been  appointed  one  of  the 
eight  Junior  Fellows  of  the  Society  of  Fellows 
at  Harvard  University.  He  will  have  three  years 
to  devote  to  research  and  study  in  modern  Euro- 
pean history  with  all  expenses  covered.  The  So- 
ciety of  Fellows  began  in  1933  as  a “social  ex- 
periment at  the  intellectual  level.”  to  free  excep- 
tional scholars  from  the  system  of  qualification 


ELLSWORTH  McSWEENEY,  ’34 

NAMED  TO  ADVISORY  BOARD. 

Oberlin  was  singularly  honored  re- 
cently when  three  of  the  five  “lead- 
ers of  the  American  chemical  profes- 
sion” appointed  to  the  advisory  board 
of  Industrial  and  Engineering:  Chem- 
istry, monthly  publication  of  the 
American  Chemical  Society,  turned 
out  to  be  Oberlin  graduates.  They 
are  Dr.  Samuel  D.  Koonce,  ’36,  man- 
ager of  the  market  research  depart- 
ment of  American  Cyanamid  Com- 
pany, New  York;  Charles  J.  Krister, 
’34,  technical  development  manager 
of  biochemicals  section  in  the  DuPont 
Company’s  Grasselli  chemicals  de- 
partment, Wilmington,  Delaware;  and 
Dr.  Ellsworth  E.  McSweeney,  ’34, 
manager  of  the  department  of  chem- 
istry at  the  Battelle  Memorial  Insti- 
tute, Columbus,  Ohio.  The  board, 
which  meets  several  times  a year  to 
consult  with  and  advise  the  editors, 
comprises  fifteen  members  serving 
three-year  terms. 

for  degrees  and  to  encourage  them  to  devote 
themselves  to  independent  study. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  John  Robinson  (Helen  Ann 
Batten)  announce  the  birth  of  their  second  son. 
John,  Jr.,  on  March  15.  Their  older  son,  Colin, 
was  born  Nov.  19,  1955.  The  Robinsons  have 
a new  home  — 40  Long  Meadow  Rd.,  Riverside, 
Conn.,  and  would  be  happy  to  see  Oberlin 
friends. 

Mrs.  James  Schwartz  (Phyllis  Freedman) 
writes:  ‘‘Jim  was  drafted  into  the  Medical  Corps 
of  the  Army  last  August.  After  six  weeks  orien- 
tation at  Fort  Sam  Houston.  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  he  was  assigned  to  the  98th  General  Hos- 
pital (APO  34.  New  York  City).  It  is  on  the 
border  of  the  Saar  between  Kaiserslautern  and 
Trier,  in  the  middle  of  nowhere.  I am  working 
as  a nurse  at  the  hospital.  We  have  carefully 
hoarded  our  60  days  of  leave  and  with  our  car 
here  will  travel  as  much  as  possible.  We  are 
far  from  the  student  or  tourist  trail  hut  welcome 
all  who  would  brave  the  trip.” 

Anne  Stackhouse  has  been  elected  a member 
of  the  Savoy  Company.  America’s  oldest  organi- 
zation devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of 
Gilbert  & Sullivan  operettas.  Anne  is  supervi- 
sor of  music  at  the  Folcroft  School,  Havertown. 
Pa. 

Edwin  F.  Taylor  has  been  appointed  assistant 
professor  of  physics  at  Wesleyan  University,  ef- 
fective in  July.  Ed  received  his  master’s  degree 
from  Harvard  University  in  1954  and  is  study- 
ing for  his  Ph.D.  degree  there. 

A late  summer  wedding  is  planned  by  Phyllis 
Jean  Saxton  and  David  Weikart.  Phyllis  gradu- 
ated from  Beaver  College  (Pa.)  and  received 
her  master’s  degree  in  health  education  from 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  June.  After 


CHARLES  J.  KRISTER,  ’34 


Marine  Corps  service  in  Korea  and  Japan  from 
1953-55,  Dave  began  work  on  his  Ph.D.  in  edu- 
cation and  psychology  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Melville  Williams  graduated  from  Harvard 
Medical  School  in  June  and  is  interning  at 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston.  His 
wife,  Lee  Logati,  ’55,  is  teaching  second  grade 
in  Weston,  Mass.,  a suburb  about  14  miles  from 
Boston.  During  the  past  year  she  saw  Helene 
Feinberg,  ’55,  often  as  Helene  practice-taught  in 
the  same  building. 

1954 

Robert  P.  Butzberger,  x.  is  continuing  his 
study  at  the  University  of  Kansas. 

The  April  issue  of  the  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity Alumni  News  is  devoted  to  the  “Story  of 
the  Medical  Center,”  and  to  illustrate  the  article 
on  medical  education  has  chosen  Edward  Fried- 
richs, describing  his  medical  training  and  the 
hospital  “clerkship”  program  of  the  third  year  of 
medical  school.  Ed  is  continuing  to  make  an 
outstanding  record  at  Northwestern,  has  been 
junior  class  president,  and  holds  a job  as  an 
“extern”  for  his  room  and  board. 

A June  wedding  was  planned  by  Mary  Mar- 
garet Funk  and  Edward  Alexander  Martin,  hut 
we  have  no  details  as  we  go  to  press.  Edward 
is  on  the  staff  of  the  Harvey  School  in  Haw- 
thorne, N.  Y. 

Howard  Goodrich  received  his  master’s  de- 
gree from  Cornell  University  in  June  and  will 
be  teaching  next  year  in  the  senior  high  school 
at  Kcnmore,  N.  Y.  Howie  and  his  wife  (Les- 
lyn  Michels,  ’55)  will  spend  the  summer  in 
Ithaca,  moving  to  Kenmore  in  September.  They 
report  an  Oberlin  get-together  earlier  in  the 
college  year  with  some  14  Oberlinians  from  the 
classes  of  1953  to  1956  who  have  been  studying 
and  working  in  the  Cornell  area. 

Edward  C.  Jordan,  x.  is  a student  at  the 
Medical  School,  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Mary  Kaserman  has  completed  her  training 
in  occupational  therapy  at  Columbia  University. 
She  received  honors  in  the  registration  examina- 
tion as  one  of  the  top  5 in  the  LLS. 

Jean  Porter  writes:  “I’m  getting  married  on 
June  29.  to  Donald  Franks,  a social  worker  for 
the  Division  of  Child  Welfare  in  Cleveland. 
I’ll  continue  to  teach  music  at  Laurel  School  for 
a few  years,  while  Don  is  doing  graduate  work 
at  Western  Reserve.” 

"This  is  our  year  of  ‘news,’  ” writes  Mrs. 
Edward  Rauh  (Polly  Straus).  “Our  son,  Ed- 
ward Mark,  was  horn  on  April  4 and  he’s  really 
quite  a guy ! We’re  enjoying  him  so  much  but 
T’vc  never  been  so  1m  <v.  Since  then  we’ve  bought 
a house  in  Shake,  Heights  and  will  lie  moving 
in  June.  Our  address  will  he  23489  Wimbledon 
Rd.” 

For  the  past  three  years,  James  Shelly  has 
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LABOR  ATTACHE  IN  INDIA.  David  S.  Burgess,  '39,  is  Labor  Attache  at  the 
American  Embassy  in  New  Delhi,  India.  The  above  picture  was  taken  on 
Christmas  Day  1956.  Reading  left  to  right:  Laurie,  11;  Emagene,  3;  David; 
Lyman,  9;  John,  5,  and  his  wife  Alice.  David  has  been  at  the  Embassy  since 
December  27.  1955,  and  prior  to  that  served  nine  years  with  the  CIO  in  the 
South.  He  is  a graduate  from  the  Union  Theological  Seminary  (1944)  and 
served  three  years  in  the  ministry,  working  with  agricultural  migrants  and 
day  laborers.  He  writes:  “It  has  been  my  Oberlin  friends  in  my  rather  varied 
life  who  have  remained  constant  in  their  loyalty  and  who  are  to  me  like  little 
islands  of  friendship  in  the  vast  sea  of  changing  humanity  . . . Oberlin  has  pro- 
vided many  of  the  guideposts  for  my  own  life.” 


been  a graduate  assistant  in  mathematics  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  held  a teaching 

assistantship  for  two  years,  but  since  last  fall 
has  been  a research  assistant  in  the  Digital 
Computer  Laboratory.  Jim  was  married  a 

year  ago  (June  10,  1956)  to  Jean  Olson,  an 
Illinois  graduate. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Daniel  Spriggs  (Lucy  Baum. 

x).  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.,  have  a son  born  on  April 
2S. 


FLIES  TO  AUSTRALIA.  Twice  in 
the  last  six  months  C.  Kenneth  Clark, 
Jr.,  ’51,  attorney  in  New  York  City, 
has  flown  to  Australia  and  New  Zeal- 
and on  business.  An  associate  in  the 
law  firm  of  Cahill,  Gordon,  Reindel, 
and  Ohl,  Ken  went  completely 
around  the  world  on  his  first  trip, 
visiting  Jakarta,  Singapore,  Cairo, 
New  Delhi,  and  Bankok.  Ken  re- 
ceived his  law  degree  from  the  Har- 
vard Law  School  in  1954. 


1955 

After  a year  in  Paris,  Marvyne  Betsch  is  now 
in  Hannover.  Germany,  studying  Lieder.  “I 
have  a wonderful  teacher.  Already  plans  are 
being  made  for  me  to  make  a tour  of  Germany, 
giving  concerts  in  the  various  ‘American  Houses’ 
this  winter.”  She’d  be  glad  to  see  anyone 
travelling  in  her  area  and  can  be  reached  c/o 
Frau  Lausberg,  Ruhmkarffstrasse  17,  Hannover, 
Germany. 

A late  summer  wedding  is  planned  by  Joan 
Button  and  David  Strawson,  x’56.  For  the  past 
two  years.  Joan  has  been  a research  assistant  at 
Harvard  Medical  School.  Dave  took  the  Ober- 
lin-M.I.T.  course  and  will  study  for  his  master’s 
degree  next  year  at  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn. 

Ruth  Corw'n,  who  has  been  a graduate  stu- 
dent at  the  Eastman  School  of  Music  during  the 
past  year,  has  received  a Fulbright  Fellowship 
for  study  of  piano  at  the  Mozarteum  in  Salz- 
burg, Austria,  during  1957-58. 

Lee  Kinard,  x,  and  Alan  Austin  Hicks  were 
married  on  March  23  in  Fairfield,  Conn. 

During  the  past  year  Page  Long  has  been 
instructor  in  music  at  the  University  of  Rhode 
Island.  Tn  the  fall  he  will  reurn  to  his  “old 
prep  school”  — Western  Reserve  Academy, 
Hudson,  O.  — to  teach  music. 

David  Lowe’s  name  has  been  legally  changed 
from  Lowenstein  to  Lowe.  He  is  a graduate 
student  in  English  at  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan. 

Charles  Mansfield  has  been  awarded  the 
Samuel  Gulick  Fellowship  for  1957-58  at  the 
Woodrow  Wilson  School  of  Princeton  Univer- 
sity. 

Bert  Sonnenfeld  has  been  named  University 
Fellow  and  Samuel  S.  Fels  Fund  Fellow  for 
1957-58  at  Princeton  University. 

Jeanne  Walker  and  Doyle  E.  Andcregg  were 
married  on  Feb.  9 and  arc  living  in  Columbus, 
O.  Jeanne  received  her  M.S.  degree  from  Ohio 
State  University  in  March.  Doyle  graduated 
from  OSU  in  1952,  served  in  the  armed  forces, 
and  is  now  studying  in  the  Graduate  School. 

Andrew  T.  Young  has  been  awarded  a Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  prc-doctoral  fellow- 
ship to  continue  his  study  at  Harvard  University 
next  year. 


1956 

The  wedding  of  Helen  Bishop  to  Lt.  Robert 
Jensen  took  place  on  April  6 in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Rosemary  Bishop,  ’53,  was  her  sister’s 
only  attendant,  Nathan  Robfogel  was  best  man. 
and  Van  Beck  Hall  and  Jerome  Nelson  ushers. 
Bob  is  stationed  at  Ellington  Air  Force  Base, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Yuan  Chang  began  active  Army  service  ui 
May. 

Robert  Geissinger,  x,  and  Joslyn  Caldwell, 
x’58.  were  married  on  September  1,  1956.  They 
arc  living  in  New  York  Ciy,  where  Bob  is 
working  for  RCA  and  Joslyn  for  the  New 
York  Telephone  Co. 

Pvt.  John  Hofmann  is  serving  in  Germany. 
“1  am  a chaplain’s  assistant  and  have  already 
met  some  German  organists  and  played  some 
of  the  great  old  instruments.  My  work  does 
not  afford  much  time  for  travelling,  but  is  at 
least  in  the  general  field  of  sacred  music.  The 
chapel  is  large  and  attractive,  and  the  congre- 
gation is  nearly  all  civilian.  All  in  all,  I’m  an- 
ticipating a pleasant  16  months  abroad.  I’d 
appreciate  correspondence  — the  address  is 
Pvt.  John  Hofmann,  US  5137-5820,  USAR- 
GARNA  Darmstadt  Post,  APO  175,  New  York, 
N.  Y ” 

A little  girl,  Karina  Ann,  was  born  April  10, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Helmuth  Naumer,  Jr.  (Mary 
Ann  Singleton).  Mary  Ann  writes  that  they 
can  soon  take  the  baby  home  from  the  hospital. 
A little  “premie”  and  weighing  only  3*4  pounds 
when  born,  the  baby  has  been  confined  to  an 
incubator,  but  she  is  now  “up  to  4 lbs.  11 J4  ozs. 
and  getting  along  very  well.” 

Joan  Nelson  has  received  a fellowship  for 
1957-58  from  Radcliffe  College  Graduate  School. 

After  completing  her  M.S.,  degree  in  journal- 
ism at  Columbia  University  in  June,  Eileen 


DIRECTS  MARKET  RESEARCH. 

William  W.  Dipman,  ’43,  has  recently 
been  made  the  Director  of  Market  Re- 
search and  Product  Development 
with  the  Union  Bag-Camp  Paper 
Corporation  of  New  York.  Bill  started 
out  as  a salesman  in  the  organization, 
was  made  a district  sales  manager, 
and,  most  recently,  was  assistant  to 
the  vice-president  in  charge  of  sales. 
His  wife  is  the  former  Mary  Farqu- 
har,  ’45.  They  have  two  children, 
Kathy,  7,  and  Carl,  3,  and  make  their 
home  in  Chatham,  New  Jersey. 


Razek  is  beginning  ber  journalism  career  as  a 
reporter  on  the  afternoon  paper,  the  Tribune- 
Herald,  in  Casper,  Wvo. 


Donna  E.  Samuel  was  married  to  khatceb  M- 
fussain  on  May  19.  She  has  been  working  for 
le  Registrar  of  the  Business  School  at  the  t m- 
ersiy  of  Chicago  since  February.  She  met 
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1892 

HATCH  Mrs.  Leonard  W.  Hatch  (Jennie 
M.  Higinbotham)  died  May  5 in  Pelham  Manor, 
New  York  after  a long  illness.  Her  age  was 
88. 

Jennie  (affectionately  known  to  her  closest 
friends  at  Oberlin  as  Jennie  “Hig”)  was  born 
on  October  31.  1861,  in  East  Bloomfield.  New 
York,  where  she  received  her  elementary  and 
secondary  education.  Then  she  entered  Oberlin 
College  and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1892. 
She  returned  to  Oberlin  for  further  study  in 
1892-3,  and  thereafter  lived  in  Victor,  New 
York  with  her  brother’s  family  until  1896  when 
she  married  Leonard  W.  Hatch,  ’92,  a classmate 
at  Oberlin.  Then  followed  a year’s  residence 
in  Brunswick.  Maine,  where  her  husband  was 
instructor  in  economics  in  Bowdoin  College, 
after  which  she  lived  in  Albany,  New  York 
from  1897  to  1920  her  husband  having  in  the 
former  year  entered  the  public  service  of  New 
York  State  in  which  he  continued  until  retire- 
ment in  1935.  In  1920  she  resided  in  New 
York  City  where  her  husband’s  work  had  taken 
him  and  the  following  year  moved  to  the  sub- 
urb of  Pelham  Manor  where  she  resided  till  her 
death. 

Jennie  made  home-making  her  career  be- 
cause her  home  was  her  main  interest  and 
where  she  could  be  of  greatest  usefulness  to 
her  family  to  which  she  was  devoted  as  a wife, 
mother  and  grandmother.  This  devotion  never 
flagged  and  during  her  last  year  when  she  was 
completely  invalided  she  was  anxious  about  her 
namesake  granddaughter  Jane's  being  accepted 
for  entrance  to  Oberlin  and  much  rejoiced  when 
Jane  was  enrolled  in  this  year’s  freshman  class. 

Notable  in  Jennie’s  career  was  her  interest 
and  activity  in  outdoor  life,  in  gardening  at 
home,  and  camping  in  genuine  tent  fashion  in 
the  Adirondack  Mountains  with  her  family. 
These  Adirondack  camping  trips  spanned  a 
period  of  some  35  years  and  her  last  one  was  at 
the  age  of  78.  An  unique  item  in  the  story  of 
these  trips  much  cherished  by  her  family  is  the 
fact  that  only  once  did  she  ever  go  fishing,  but 
on  that  sole  occasion  she  caught  the  largest 
fish  for  size  (a  twelve  pounder)  in  the  entire 
family  record ! Her  gardening  was  an  inter- 
est much  shared  with  her  husband,  especially 
after  his  retirement  in  1935,  and  continued 
literally  throughout  her  life  as  her  last  illness 
started  with  a broken  hip  sustained  in  her 
garden  in  November  of  1955. 

While  home-making  was  her  main  interest 
it  was  not  to  the  exclusion  of  useful  outside  needs. 
While  she  did  not  undertake  any  official  activi- 
ties in  such  matters,  she  was  greatly  interested 
in  and  contributed  regularly  to  a number  of 
benevolent  organizations  in  various  fields  of  both 
church  and  social  welfare.  She  was  a member 
of  the  Congregational  Church  in  East  Bloomfield 
and  of  Presbyterian  churches  in  Victor,  Albany 
and  Pelham  Manor. 

She  is  survived  bv  her  husband  ; a son.  Philip 
Higinbotham  Hatch;  three  granddaughters;  and 
two  great-grandchildren. 

1894 

MAY  — Clara  May,  principal  for  many  years  of 
the  former  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training 
School  and  well-known  in  the  Oberlin  com- 
munity. died  May  3 in  Rocklcdge,  Florida,  just 
several  weeks  after  her  85  th  birthday.  She 
had  been  hospitalized  since  January  when  she 
was  stricken  with  a thrombosis. 

Born  April  10,  1872  in  Ironton.  Missouri, 
Clara  received  her  Ph.B.  from  Oberlin  College 
in  1894.  The  next  three  years  were  spent  study- 


Pascha” at  Mainz  University  in  Germany.  This 
summer  they  will  be  in  California  with  the 
Lisle  Fellowship  and  in  the  fall  Pascha  will  re- 
turn to  graduate  school. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Michael  Shinagel,  ’57  (Ann 
Mitchell)  will  be  in  Boston  next  year.  Mike 
was  awarded  a Woodrow  Wilson  Fellowship 
for  study  in  English  at  Harvard  University. 

_ ^r*  and  Mrs.  Charles  H.  Thomas  (Lourana 
•at  arC  '-n  Pensacola,  where  Charles  is 

in  Naval  Flight  Training  and  Lourana  has  been 


ing  techniques  in  teaching  the  young;  first  at 
the  Oberlin  Kindergarten  Training  School  and 
later  at  the  Froebcl  Association  Training  School 
in  Chicago.  The  latter  institution  awarded 
Clara  her  diploma  in  1897.  During  the  subse- 
quent sixteen  years  she  taught  at  the  Oberlin 
Kindergarten  Training  School.  In  1914  she 
was  awarded  the  L.  L.S.  Johnston  Fellowship, 
whereupon  she  went  to  Rome,  Italy,  to  further 
pursue  her  professional  interests.  She  graduated 
from  the  Dottoressa  Montessori  Training  School 
in  1915  and  returning  to  Oberlin  assumed  the 
principalship  of  O.K.T.S.  She  continued  in  that 
capacity  for  eighteen  years.  In  recognition  of 
Clara’s  distinguished  service,  the  Kindergarten 
Association  named  “May”  Cottage  on  the  Obev 
lin  campus  in  honor  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  Emelinc 
F.  II.  May. 

Over  a period  of  years  Clara  spent  winters  in 
Florida  and  summers  at  her  home  in  Oberlin. 
Among  her  survivors  are  a niece.  Mrs.  Ursus  V. 
Portman  (Jessie  Raine,  ’18)  ; and  four  nephews. 
William.  Charles,  Hunt,  and  Edwin  Myers.  Two 
sisters.  Mrs.  James  W.  Raine  (Harriet  May. 
’92)  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Myers  (Minnie  May, 
’98)  preceded  her  in  death. 

1901 

COLQUHOUN  — Mrs.  William  McCulloch 
Colquhoun  (Mary  A.  Clarke),  one  of  Oberlin 
College’s  oldest  living  graduates,  died  in  Pasa- 
dena, California,  on  January  22  of  bronchial 
pneumonia.  Her  death  occurred  shortly  before 
her  98th  birthday. 

Mary  was  born  on  February  25,  1859,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  Before  entering  Oberlin  as 
a senior  in  1900  at  the  age  of  41,  she  had  taught 
for  four  years  in  the  American  Girl’s  School  in 
Tabriz,  Persia,  for  five  years  in  the  Collegiate 
Institute,  Princeton,  Kentucky,  and  for  six  years 
in  the  American  Boy’s  School  in  Teheran,  Per- 
sia. Mary  received  her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  in 
1901  and  her  A.M.  in  1904.  For  several  years 
she  taught  art  history  at  Carleton  College, 
Northfield,  Minnesota. 

She  had  made  her  home  in  California  since 
1905.  Her  marriage  to  William  McCulloch  Col- 
quhoun took  place  in  Los  Angeles  in  1908.  Mr. 
Colquhoun  died  in  1928.  In  accordance  with  one 
of  Mary’s  last  requests,  her  ashes  were  interred 
at  her  husband’s  burial  place. 

1903 

NICHOLS  — - Ruth  G.  Nichols,  retired  librarian 
and  historian,  died  May  29  in  Allen  Hospital, 
Oberlin.  from  bronchial  pneumonia.  She  had 
suffered  a severe  illness  last  November  from 
which  she  rallied  only  briefly.  Her  death  oc- 
curred just  six  days  after  her  75th  birthday. 

Ruth  was  born  in  Oberlin,  May  23,  1882,  dur- 
ing the  time  her  father.  John  R.  Nichols,  ’79,  was 
a student  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Theology. 
Her  mother.  Nellie  E.  Plawley  Nichols,  studied 
at  Oberlin  from  1875  to  1880.  Ruth  received 
her  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in  1903,  where 
she  had  been  a member  of  Aelioian.  The  fol- 
lowing year  she  studied  at  Pratt  Institute  Li- 
brary School  in  Brooklyn.  New  York,  and  grad- 
uated in  1905.  During  her  career  as  librarian 
she  worked  for  the  American  Telephone  and 
Telegraph  Companv  in  New  York  City,  for  the 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy, 
and  later  for  the  City  Club  of  Chicago.  In 
1921  she  joined  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Chicago  as  librarian  of  its  reference  and  financial 
collection,  an  association  which  lasted  for  twenty- 
two  years.  More  recently  she  served  as  archivist 
for  the  Rosenberg  Library,  Galveston,  Texas, 


teaching  8th  grade  English  and  history  at  Blount 
Junior  High  School. 

1959 

Barbara  Barnes,  x,  and  Frederick  Keith 
Smith  were  married  on  March  25  in  Winchester, 
Va.  Fred  is  with  the  Chicago  Pneumatic  Tool 
Co. 

James  Payton,  x.  has  been  studying  during 
the  past  year  at  Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New 
York  City. 


in  which  capacity  she  edited  the  papers  of 
Samuel  May  Williams,  a Texas  pioneer  states- 
man. The  results  of  her  work  were  published 
in  book  form  in  1956  and  have  been  regarded 
as  a distinct  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
state  of  Texas. 

Devoted  to  Oberlin  Ruth  was  secretary  of  the 
Chicago  Oberlin  Alumni  Club  for  thirty  years. 
Recently  a classmate  wrote  of  her:  “Ruth  was 
faithful  to  her  class,  loyal  to  her  friends  and 
classmates,  diligent  in  her  profession,  always 
cheerful  and  willing  to  help.  She  will  be  truly 
missed.”  She  participated  in  the  50th  reunion 
of  her  class  and  helped  to  carry  the  program 
for  that  event  with  E.  Allan  Lightner. 

A memorial  service  was  held  for  Ruth  in  Fair- 
child  Chapel  on  June  3.  Among  her  survivors 
are  two  sisters,  Mrs.  C.  C.  Adams  (Florence 
Nichols, ’15)  of  Birmingham,  Michigan,  and 
Mrs.  E.  L.  Porter  of  Galveston ; and  one 
brother,  Dr.  J.  H.  Nichols,  ’ll,  Professor  Emeri- 
tus of  Physical  Education  at  Oberlin  College, 
with  whom  Ruth  had  made  her  home  in  Ober- 
lin since  May,  1956  when  she  retired  from 
professional  work. 

1907 

GIFFORD  — Walter  J.  Gifford,  retired  dean 
of  Madison  College  and  a leading  figure  in  the 
field  of  higher  education  in  Virginia,  died  April 
26  in  the  University  of  Virginia  Hospital,  Char- 
lottesville. Virginia.  He  was  unable  to  over- 
come the  effects  of  a severe  heart  attack  suffered 
in  February.  His  age  was  72. 

Born  in  Pittsfield.  Ohio.  July  15,  1884.  Wal- 
ter received  his  A.B.  from  Oberlin  College  in 
1907  and  the  following  June  was  elected  to  Phi 
Beta  Kappa.  As  an  undergraduate  he  was  a 
member  of  the  YMCA  and  Alpha  Zeta.  He 
taught  at  Windom  Institute,  Montevideo,  Min- 
nesota. for  two  years  before  enrolling  at  Co- 
lumbia University  in  1909  for  graduate  work. 
He  was  awarded  the  A.M.  in  1911  and  the  Ph.D. 
in  1918.  He  taught  education  and  psychology 
at  Wooster  College  from  1911  to  1914.  Follow- 
ing two  years  as  associate  professor  of  education 
at  Goucher  College.  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Wal- 
ter became  educational  director  of  the  War 
Work  Council.  YMCA.  Newport  News,  in  1918. 
He  joined  the  staff  of  Madison  College  in  Har- 
risonburg. Virginia,  where  he  served  as  dean 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  education 
from  1919  until  his  retirement  in  1954.  Since 
then  he  had  done  part-time  teaching  at  Shenan- 
doah College.  Dayton.  Virginia. 

Much  of  Walter’s  life  in  Harrisonburg  was 
devoted  to  community  welfare.  A founder  of  the 
Rockingham  Cerebral  Palsy  Clinic,  he  was 
president  at  the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  also 
a former  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Virginia  Foundation  for  Crippled  Children. 
Since  coming  to  Harrisonburg,  he  bad  been  a 
devoted  member  of  the  Asbury  Methodist  Church. 
The  author  of  many  publications,  lie  was  also 
a life  member  and  honor  key  holder  in  Kappa 
DeHa  Pi. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Litta  McMeckcn 
Gifford,  to  whom  lie  had  been  married  for  forty- 
five  years;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Roland  Jones;  a 
son.  Robert  W.  ; five  grandchildren;  and  a 
brother,  Edgar. 


INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Oberlin  College  will  operate 
a summer  information  service  in 
Hall  Auditorium. 

Hours: 

Monday-Sarurday, 

11a.  m.-5  p.  m.,  7-9  p.  m. 
Sunday,  2-6  p.  m. 

(Hours  subject  to  change 
during  summer) 
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Dr.  Leonard  Koos,  ’07,  Honorary  Marshal,  and  Werner  H.  Bromund,  m’35,  professor  of  chemistry,  lead  the  Commencement  procession 
across  the  campus  to  the  Sophronia  Brooks  Hall  Auditorium  plaza,  where  the  exercises  were  held. 


Getting  together  at  the  Women’s  Dinner  are  Esther  Andrews  John- 
son, '12,  member  of  the  Alumni  Board,  Helen  Barber  Morrison,  ’ll, 
and  Ruth  M.  Lampson,  m’20,  emeritus  professor  of  English. 


With  the  Class  of  1932  at  the  Alumni  Luncheon  are,  left  to  right, 
Robert  Largent,  Edward  Mosher,  and  Martha  Woodmancy  Derau. 


At  the  Men’s  Dinner  Lysle  K.  Butler,  ’25,  director  of  athletics,  introduces  the  captains  of  Oberlin  s 12  varsity  sports.  Coaches  seated  at 
the  table,  left  to  right,  are:  Paul  Arnold,  ’40,  Robert  Kretchmar,  '40,  emeritus  professor  J.  Herbert  Nichols,  11,  Ralph  Bibler,  Clifford  Stev- 
enson, emeritus  professor  Whitelaw  Morrison,  ’10,  and  Daniel  Kinsey,  m 35. 


